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Einleitung. 


I.  Überv  die  Redaktion  Murray  A. 

Die  älteste  vorhandene  von  Byrons  Hand  herrührende 
Aufzeichnung  der  Satire  befindet  sich  im  Besitz  von 
Mr.  John  Murray1.  Diese  Redaktion  wird  in  folgendem 
mit  ..Murray  A"  bezeichnet  werden. 

1  Die  erste  Kunde  von  dieser  Hs.  verdanken  wir  Coleridge 
in  seiner  Byronausgabe  I,  S.  J^TV.  Aber  er  bat  gänzlicb  darauf 
verzichtet,  den  Text  mit  kritischen  Augen  zu  betrachten  —  wie 
denn  überhaupt  die  Kritik  die  schwächste  Seite  seiner  keineswegs 
abschliessenden  Byronausgabe  ist.  Daher  ist  das,  was  er  über  ihn  sagt, 
ungenügend,  unklar  und  irreführend,  wenn  nicht  geradezu  unrichtig; 
und  man  bekommt  weder  durch  diese  seine  Angaben,  noch  durch 
die  —  übrigens  sehr  unvollständige  und  von  Fehlern  durchaus  nicht 
freie  —  Mitteilung  von  Lesarten  dieser  Hs.  am  Fusse  seiner 
Ausgabe  der  Satire  ein  Bild  von  dem  Werte  derselben  für  die 
Aufhellung  der  Textgeschichte  der  Dichtung.  Gründlich  von 
Coleridge  irregeführt  ist  König,  bei  dem  S.  13  zu  lesen  ist:  „Wäh- 
rend des  Winters  [1807/08]  machte  die  Satire  nur  geringe  Fort- 
schritte, denn  in  dem  noch  erhaltenen  Foliomanuskript,  das  bis 
Februar  1808  vollendet  worden  war,  ist  sie  auf  370  Zeilen  (ein- 
schliesslich 10  hinzugefügter  Zeilen)  reduziert  worden.  Byrons 
Arbeit  scheint  demnach  darin  bestanden  zu  haben,  die  alten  Teile 
nachzuprüfen  und  passendes  auszuschalten.  Dazu  würde  die  Tat- 
sache stimmen,  dass  die  erhaltenen  Blätter  nicht  fortlaufend  nume- 
riert sind."  Soviel  Behauptungen,  soviel  Unrichtigkeiten!  Im 
übrigen  verweise  ich  bezüglich  Königs  Dissertation  auf  meine  Be- 
sprechung derselben  im  Literaturblatt  für  german.  und  roman. 
Philologie,  Mai-Juni  1915. 
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Sie  ist  am  Anfang,  an  einer  Stelle  im  Inneren,  so- 
wie am  Schlüsse  unvollständig.  Sie  umfasst  im  ganzen 
noch  17  Folioblätter,  deren  34  Seiten  die  Paginierung 
6 — 25  und  28 — 41  ohne  Verszählung  zeigen.  Zu  An- 
fang fehlen  also  5  Seiten,  d.  h.  3  Blätter.  Von  diesen 
muss  aber  1  Seite  leer  gewesen  sein  oder  zum  mindesten 
nichts  vom  Text  enthalten  haben,  denn  sonst  wäre  sie 
nicht  ungezählt  geblieben.  Vermutlich  handelt  es  sich 
um  die  Vorderseite  des  1 .  Blattes,  auf  welcher  der  Titel 
gestanden  haben  mag. 

Es  fehlt  ferner  im  Inneren  1  Blatt:  S.  26  und  27. 
Es  fehlt  endlich  am  Schluss,  wo  der  Text  mitten  in 
einem  Gedanken  abbricht,  ebenfalls  mindestens  1  Blatt. 

Diese  Beseitigung  von  Blättern  ist  ohne  Zweifel  durch 
Byron  selbst  erfolgt.  Für  den  Anfang  und  den  Schluss 
ergibt  sich  dies  daraus,  dass  Byron  der  Hs.  eine  neue 
Fassung  dieser  beiden  Abschnitte  beigegeben  hat,  wo- 
rüber unten  bei  der  Redaktion  Murray  B  zu  sprechen 
sein  wird.  Ebenso  hat  er,  wie  die  später  zu  besprechende 
Egerton-Redaktion  zeigt,  den  Inhalt  von  Blatt  S.  26 
und  27  dort  durch  etwas  anderes  ersetzt,  ohne  allerdings 
die  neue  Fassung  in  unsere  Redaktion  einzutragen. 

Die  Redaktion  Murray  A  beginnt  S.  6  mit  (V.  53 
nach  meiner  Zählung): 

Such  are  the  themes,  that  claim  our  plaudits  now. 
d.  h.  V.  185  in  Coleridges  Ausgabe1. 

S.  25  schliesst  mit  den  Versen  (265 — 266  nach 
meiner  Zählung): 

With  tongue  envenomed,  with  intentions  foul 
The  same  in  name  in  character,  in  Soul, 

welches  Verspaar  in  Coleridges  Text  fehlt. 


1  Wo  aber,  wie  zuerst  in  der  1.  Ausgabe,  These  statt  Such  steht. 


S.  28  beginnt  mit  (289  nach  meiner  Zählung): 
Now  to  the  Drama  turn,  oh!  motley  sight, 
d.  h.  V.  560  bei  Ooleridge. 

Der  letzte  Yers  auf  S.  41  endlich  lautet  (444  nach 
meiner  Zählung): 

Expert  in  Science,  more  expert  at  puns, 
d.  h.  Y.  962  bei  Ooleridge. 

Die  Zahl  der  auf  einer  Seite  stehenden  Yerse 
schwankt,  je  nach  dem  Umfang  der  Anmerkungen, 
zwischen  4  und  20;  im  Durchschnitt  kommen  10 — II 
Yerse  auf  die  Seite.  Nach  einer  auf  Grund  dieser 
Zahlen  angestellten  Durchschnittsberechnung  —  deren 
Ergebnis  allerdings  bei  dem  sehr  starken  Schwanken  der 
Zahl  der  auf  einer  Seite  stehenden  Yerse  nur  ein  recht 
ungefähres  sein  kann  —  müssen  auf  den  5  Seiten  zu 
Anfang  ungefähr  52—  54,  auf  S.  26  und  27  ungefähr 
20 — 22  Yerse  gestanden  haben.  Wieviel  Yerse  am 
Schlüsse  noch  folgten,  entzieht  sich  jeder  Schätzung. 

Die  Zahl  der  auf  den  erhaltenen  17  Blättern  = 
34  Seiten  überlieferten  Yerse  beträgt  360.  Rechnet  man 
dazu  die  am  Anfang  fehlenden  52 — 54  Yerse  und  die 
im  Inneren  fehlenden  20 — 22  Yerse,  so  ergibt  sich  die 
Zahl  von  ungefähr  432 — 436,  sagen  wir  434  Versen, 
abgesehen  vom  fehlenden  Schluss. 

Zu  diesen  434  Yersen  kommen  aber  noch  einige 
weitere.  Yon  Blatt  S.  12  und  13  ist  —  zweifellos  eben- 
falls von  Byron  selbst  —  ein  Stück  in  der  Mitte  heraus- 
geschnitten worden,  wodurch  einige  Yerse  beseitigt  wor- 
den sind.  Der  vor  der  Lücke  stehende  Vers  lautet 
(122  nach  meiner  Zählung): 

Conceive  the  Bard  the  hero  of  the  story, 
d.  h.  Y.  254  bei  Ooleridge.    Der  in  der  Hs.  nach  der 

1* 
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Lücke  folgende  Vers  auf  S.  13  lautet  (127  nach  meiner 
Zählung) : 

If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse. 
d.  h.  V.  259  bei  Coleridge.  Es  stehen  also  bei  Coleridge 
in  der  Lücke  4  Verse  und  ganz  ebenso  in  der  Egerton- 
Kedaktion.    Man  darf  daher  annehmen,  dass  diese  4  Verse 
auch  in  Murray  A  ursprünglich  gestanden  haben. 

Auf  der  Rückseite  scheint  durch  das  Herausschnei- 
den nichts  verloren  gegangen  zu  sein;  wenigstens  folgt 
auch  in  der  Egerton-Redaktion  und  ebenso  bei  Coleridge 
auf  den  letzten  Vers  der  S.  13  unmittelbar  der  erste 
Vers  der  S.  14.  Auch  von  den  notes  dürfte  nichts 
fehlen. 

Von  Blatt  S.  34  und  35  ist  ebenfalls  ein  Stück 
weggeschnitten  worden.  Der  letzte  erhaltene  Vers  lautet 
(362  nach  meiner  Zählung) : 

Ah!  who  would  take  their  titles  for  their  rhymes, 
d.  h.  V.  722  bei  Coleridge.  —  S.  35  beginnt  (369  nach 
meiner  Zählung): 

Let  Monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
d.  h.  V.  747  bei  Coleridge.  In  der  Lücke  haben  etwa 
6  Verse  Platz  gehabt.  Bei  Coleridge  stehen  ihrer  26, 
in  der  Egerton-Redaktion  sind  jedoch  nur  6  vorhanden. 
Wir  dürfen  also  annehmen,  dass  diese  6  Verse  ursprüng- 
lich in  der  Lücke  gestanden  haben.  Auf  der  Bück- 
seite (S.  35)  ist  nur  von  der  Anmerkung  etwas  verloren, 
gegangen,  vom  Text  nichts. 

Es  sind  somit  zu  den  434  Versen  noch  10  hinzu- 
zufügen, so  dass  sich  eine  Gesamtzahl  von  444  Versen 
ergibt,  abgesehen  voni  fehlenden  Schlüsse. 

Nun  schreibt  aber  Byron  am  26.  Oktober  1807  an 
Elizabeth  Bridget  Pigot1:  I  have  written  214  pages  of  a 


1  P.  I,  147. 


novel  —  one  poem  of  380  lines,  to  be  published  (ivithout 
my  name)  in  a  feto  ireeks,  with  notes  —  560  lines  of 
Bosivorth  Field,  and  250  lines  of  another  poem  in  rhyme, 
besides  half  a  dozen  sm aller  pieces.  The  poem  to  be 
published  is  a  Satire. 

Aus  dem  Zusammenhang  ergibt  sich,  dass  das  im 
Anfang  erwähnte  one  poem  .  .  .  to  be  published  und  das 
am  Schluss  erwähnte  poem  to  be  published  identisch  sind. 
Byron  erklärt  also,  dass  er  ein  satirisches  Gedicht  von 
380  Versen  geschrieben  habe,  das  er  in  Kürze  zu  ver- 
öffentlichen gedenke. 

Ein  Hinweis  darauf,  dass  mit  diesem  Gedicht  die 
E.  B.  gemeint  sind,  fehlt.  Da  jedoch  von  einem  anderen 
grösseren  satirischen  Gedicht  Byrons  aus  dieser  Zeit1 
nichts  bekannt  ist,  darf  man  annehmen,  dass  es  sich  um 
die  E.  B.  handelt.  Es  darf  dabei  —  ohne  dass  ich  be- 
sonderes Gewicht  darauf  legen  möchte  —  auch  auf  den 
Zusatz  with  notes  sowie  auf  die  beabsichtigte  anonyme 
Veröffentlichung  hingewiesen  werden,  was  beides  auf  die 
E.  B.  bzw.  die  1.  Ausgabe  derselben  passt. 

Doch  kann  dieses  Gedicht  von  380  Versen  nicht 
mit  der  Redaktion  Murray  A  identisch  sein,  da  letztere, 
abgesehen  von  dem  nicht  erhaltenen  Schluss,  wie  wir 
wissen,  ungefähr  444  Verse  umfasst  hat.  Es  muss  sich 
bei  dem  Gedicht  von  380  Versen  also  um  eine  andere, 
kürzere  und  zweifellos  ältere  Redaktion  handeln,  die  wir, 
bis  zum  Beweis  des  Gegenteils,  als  die  Urredaktion  an- 
sehen dürfen. 

Lässt  sich  diese  Urredaktion  aus  der  Bedaktion 
Murray  A  herausschälen,  rekonstruieren?  In  der  Bedak- 
tion Murray  A  folgt  nach  einer  Einleitung,  von  der  nur 

1  Über  Byrons  satirische  Gedichte  aus  dieser  Zeit  vgl.  Fuess 
S.  39—47  und  König  S.  1—9. 
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die  letzten  4  Verse  (53 — 56  nach  meiner  Zählung)  er- 
halten sind,  der  1.  Teil  (57 — 288),  die  epischen  und 
lyrischen  Dichter  behandelnd.  Es  kommt  der  2.  Teil 
(289—346),  das  Drama  behandelnd.  Der  3. Teil  (347— 362) 
befasst  sich  mit  the  smaller  fry  der  Dichter.  Der  4.  Teil 
(363 — 380)  verspottet  diejenigen  Dichter,  die  B.  als 
Druids  bezeichnet.  Dann  folgt  der  5.,  am  Schlüge  un- 
vollständige Teil  (381 — 444),  neglected  genius  behandelnd. 

Es  schliesst  also  der  4.  Teil  der  Redaktion  Murray  A 
mit  V.  380  ab.  Da  nach  Byrons  Angabe  die  Urredak- 
tion  380  Verse  umfasst  hat,  scheint  die  ilnnahme  nahe 
zu  liegen,  dass  diese  380  Verse  der  Redaktion  Murray  A 
die  gesuchte  Urredaktion  bilden. 

Bei  näherem  Zusehen  stellt  sich  jedoch  die  Sache 
anders.  Zunächst  darf  dem  auf  den  ersten  Blick  über- 
raschenden zahlenmässigen  Zusammenfallen  des  Schlusses 
—  also  des  380.  Verses  —  der  Urredaktion  mit  dem 
Schlüsse  eines  —  des  4.  —  Teiles  der  Redaktion  Mur- 
ray A  kein  besonderes  Gewicht  beigelegt  werden.  Denn 
einmal  sind  Byrons  Angaben  über  den  Umfang  seiner  in 
dem  Briefe  erwähnten  Gedichte  nur  runde  Zahlen  (380, 
560,  250).  Sodann  ist  meine  Berechnung  der  Zahl  der 
Verse  der  Redaktion  Murray  A,  namentlich  mit  Rück- 
sicht auf  die  Einleitung,  nur  eine  ungefähre. 

Wichtiger  ist  ein  anderer  Punkt.  Nach  dem  ge- 
nannten Briefe  ist  die  Urredaktion  der  Dichtung  am 
26.  Oktober  1807  abgeschlossen  gewesen,  und  nach  einem 
eigenhändigen  Eintrag  des  Dichters  in  der  Redaktion 
Murray  B  ist  die  Dichtung  in  demselben  Monat  auch 
begonnen  worden1.    Während  sich  nun  in  dem  1.,  3.  und 

1  Der  ganze  Eintrag  lautet  (vgl.  C.  I,  S.  XIV):  This  Poem 
was  begun  in  October,  1807,  in  London,  and  at  different  intervals 
composed  from  that  period  tili  September,  1808,  when  it  was  com- 


4.  Teil  der  Redaktion  Murray  A  nichts  findet,  was  gegen 
den  Oktober  1807  als  Entstellungszeit  dieser  Redaktion 
spricht,  trifft  dies  bei  dem  2.  Teil  über  das  Drama  nicht 
zu-  Das  V.  299  erwähnte  Stück  „The  World"  von  James 
Kenny  wurde  zum  ersten  Mal  am  30.  oder  31.  März 
1808  aufgeführt1.  Die  V.  301  genannte  Neubearbeitung 
von  Beaumonts  „Bonduca"  durch  Thomas  Sheridan  unter 
dem  Titel  „Caratach"  erlebte  ihre  Erstaufführung  am 
3.  Mai  1808 2.  Daraus  ergibt  sich,  dass  wenigstens  der 
Abschnitt  über  das  Drama,  so  wie  er  in  der  Redaktion 
Murray  A  vorliegt,  nicht  aus  dem  Oktober  1807 
stammen  kann. 

In  dem,  wie  oben  erwähnt,  am  Schlüsse  unvoll- 
ständigen 5.  Teile  (V.  381 — 444)  findet  sich  ebenfalls 
wenigstens  eine  Stelle,  die  nicht  schon  im  Oktober  1807 
geschrieben  worden  sein  kann:  V.  433  wird  Walter  Scotts 
„Marmion"  erwähnt,  welche  Dichtung  erst  am  23.  Februar 
1808  erschien3. 

Aus  diesen  Ausführungen  ergibt  sich  die  Unmög- 
lichkeit, die  im  Oktober  1807  entstandene  Urredaktion 
von  ungefähr  380  Versen,  deren  Existenz  Byron  in  seinem 
Brief  vom  26.  Oktober  1807  erwähnt,  aus  der  Redaktion 
Murray  A  herauszuschälen*.  Wir  müssen  uns  damit 
begnügen  zu  wissen,  dass  eine  solche  ältere  Redaktion 
bestanden  hat,  die  dann  zur  Redaktion  Murray  A  um- 
gearbeitet worden  ist. 

pleted  at  Newstead  Abbey.  —  B ,  1808.  In  der  mir  vorliegenden 
Photographie  der  Hs.  Murray  fehlt  dieser  Eintrag.  —  1  O.  I,  343 
Aura.;  D.  N.  B.  -  2  C.  I,  343  Anm.  —  3  D.  N.  B.  XVII,  1025. 
—  4  Der  von  König  S.  20 — 21  unternommene  Versuch,  die  Re- 
daktion von  380  Versen  auf  Grund  einiger  dürftiger,  ihm  von 
Coleridge  gemachter  Mitteilungen  über  die  Hs.  zu  bestimmen., 
muss  als  gänzlich  missglückt  angesehen  werden. 
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Was  die  Entstehungszeit  der  Redaktion  Murray  A 
betrifft,  so  kann  letztere,  wie  sich  aus  Obigem  ergibt, 
nicht  aus  dem  Jahr  1807  stammen,  kann  vielmehr 
wenigstens  ihren  Abschluss  erst  nach  dem  3.  Mai  1808 
gefunden  haben.  Andererseits  muss  sie  vor  dem  Sep- 
tember 1808  —  oder  allerspätestens  zu  Anfang  dieses 
Monats  —  abgeschlossen  worden  sein,  da  nach  Byrons 
eigener  Angabe  die  Redaktion  Murray  B  im  September 
abgeschlossen  vorlag1. 

Bei  der  Herausgabe  der  Redaktion  Murray  A  ist 
mein  Bestreben  gewesen,  sie  soweit  wie  möglich  in  ihrer 
ursprünglichen  Grestalt  nach  Massgabe  der  obigen  Aus- 
führungen wie  derh  er  zu  stellen. 

Die  Lücken  des  Textes  wie  auch  der  votes  ergänze 
ich,  soweit  dies  nach  dem  Obigen  zulässig  erscheint,  nach 
der  Egerton-Redaktion;  solche  Ergänzungen  sind  in  eckige 
Klammern  gesetzt. 

An  einer  gewissen  Anzahl  von  Stellen  weist  die  Hs. 
die  ursprüngliche  Lesart  durchgestrichen  auf,  mit  einer 
anderen  übergeschrieben;  vereinzelt  ist  die  zweite  Lesart 
wieder  getilgt  und  eine  neue  dritte  übergeschrieben. 
Mein  Verhalten  in  diesen  Fällen  ist  das  folgende. 

Wenn  nach  Lage  der  Dinge  anzunehmen  ist,  dass 
die  Änderung  gleich  während  der  Niederschrift  vorge- 
nommen wurde,  nehme  ich  die  Änderung  in  den  Text 
auf  und  weise  in  einer  Anmerkung  auf  den  Sachverhalt 
hin.  Spricht  aber  nichts  dafür,  dass  die  Änderung  schon 
während  der  Niederschrift  vorgenommen  wurde,  so  nehme 
ich  an,  dass  sie.  erst  nach  dem  Abschluss  des  Ganzen 
für  die  neue  Redaktion  Murray  B  gemacht  wurde,  und 

1  Vgl.  oben  S.  6,  Anm.  1. 


nehme,  wiederum  unter  Hinweis  auf  den  Sachverhalt  in 
einer  Anmerkung,  die  ursprüngliche  Lesart  in  den  Text 
auf.  Natürlich  kann  die  Entscheidung,  ob  der  eine  oder 
der  andere  Fall  vorliegt,  gelegentlich  zweifelhaft  sein. 

Liessen  Sinn,  Metrum  oder  Reim  die  Durchführung 
dieses  Prinzips  nicht  zu,  dann  ist  die  Abweichung  von 
demselben  jeweils  besonders  begründet  worden. 

Im  übrigen  ist  der  Text  diplomatisch  abgedruckt 
worden,  auch  bezüglich  der  höchst  mangelhaften  Inter- 
punktion. Auch  das  öfter  vorkommende,  zwischen  den 
Zeilen  stehende  note  —  ein  Hinweis  auf  eine  Bemerkung 
Byrons  am  Fuss  der  Seite  —  sowie  vereinzelte  An- 
weisungen für  den  Drucker,  namentlich  das  white  line, 
sind  beibehalten  worden.  In  diesen  Fällen  wird  von  mir 
Petitschrift  verwendet.  Die  Verszählung  setze  ich  nach 
Massgabe  meiner  obigen  Berechnung  ein,  indem  ich  mit 
V.  53  anfange.  Die  Zeilen  von  Byrons  notes  zähle  ich 
innerhalb  der  einzelnen  Seiten.  Am  Schluss  der  Seite 
sind  meine  textkritischen  Anmerkungen  durch  einen  starken 
Strich  von  dem  Vorhergehenden  getrennt.  Die  auf  die 
notes  hinweisenden  Zahlen  im  Text,  ebenso  die  ent- 
sprechenden Zahlen  vor  den  notes  stammen  von  mir  her. 

IL  Über  die  Redaktion  Murray  B. 

Aus  der  Redaktion  Murray  A  hat  Byron,  abge- 
sehen von  vereinzelten  Änderungen  im  Text,  die  Redak- 
tion, die  ich  mit  „Murray  B"  bezeichne,  dadurch  her- 
gestellt, dass  er  die  3  ersten  Blätter  —  deren  Fehlen  in 
der  Hs.  schon  oben  erwähnt  wurde  —  sowie  den  Schluss 

—  dessen  Fehlen  in  der  Hs.  wir  ebenfalls  bereits  kennen 

—  beseitigte  und  durch  andere  Blätter,  und  zwar  in 
Quartformat,  ersetzte,  nämlich  5  Blätter  am  Anfang  und 
3  Blätter  am  Schluss. 
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Bezüglich  der  Paginierung  der  5  neuen  Blätter  im 
An  fang  war  für  Byron  eine  gewisse  Schwierigkeit  vor- 
handen. Nur  3  Blätter  mit  der  Seitenzählung  1  —  5  (bei 
1  freigebliebenen  Seite)  waren  hier  ursprünglich  vor- 
handen gewesen,  und  das  tatsächlich  vorhandene  1.  Blatt 
beginnt  mit  S.  6;  jetzt  aber  waren  5  Blätter  zu  zählen, 
d.  h.,  da  die  letzte  Seite  frei  war,  9  Seiten.  Byron  half 
sich  damit,  dass  er  für  diese  5  Blätter  anstatt  der  Seiten- 
zählung die  Blattzählung  einführte.  Auf  diese  Weise 
kam  er  für  die  5  Blätter  mit  den  Zahlen  1  bis  5  aus. 
woran  sich  die  6.  Seite  der  Hs.  anschloss.  Am  Schluss 
war  eine  Schwierigkeit  hinsichtlich  der  Zählung  natürlich 
nicht  vorhanden,  und  Byron  blieb  daher  bei  der  Seiten- 
zählung; er  vergass  jedoch  die  Zahlen  43  und  45,  beides 
Bückseiten,  einzutragen,  so  dass  die  Vorderseite  des  1. 
der  3  Zusatzblätter  die  Zahl  42  trägt,  die  Rückseite 
unbezeichnet  ist,  die  Vorderseite  des  2.  der  3  Zusatz- 
blätter die  Zahl  44  trägt,  die  Rückseite  wieder  unbe- 
zeichnet ist,  worauf  dann  die  Vorderseite  des  3.  Zusatz- 
blattes die  Zahl  46  trägt,  während  die  Rückseite  des- 
selben frei  ist. 

Von  den  im  Anfang  hinzugekommenen  5  Blättern 
fehlt  das  1.  und  damit  der  Anfang  des  Textes  der  Re- 
daktion Murray  B.  Was  die  Zahl  der  infolgedessen  feh- 
lenden Verse  betrifft,  so  muss  die  oben  bei  der  Redaktion 
Murray  A  angewandte  Methode  der  Durchschnitts- 
berechnung hier  bei  der  viel  geringeren  Zahl  der  Blätter 
und  der  ebenso  grossen  Verschiedenheit  der  auf  den 
einzelnen  Seiten  stehenden  Zahl  von  Versen  naturgemäss 
ein  noch  unsichereres  Ergebnis  haben.  Bringen  wir  die 
Methode  trotzdem  hier  in  Anwendung,  so  ergibt  sich, 
dass  auf  die  Seite  durchschnittlich  7 — 8  Verse  kommen, 
so  dass  also  auf  dem  fehlenden  1.  Blatt  der  Redaktion 


Murray  B,  falls  beide  Seiten  beschrieben  gewesen  sind, 
ungefähr  15,  falls  nur  1  Seite  beschrieben  gewesen  ist, 
ungefähr  7 — 8  Verse  gestanden  haben.  Damit  ist  nicht 
viel  anzufangen. 

Zu  einem  sichereren  Ergebnis  kommen  wir  auf  einem 
anderen  Wege.  Thomas  Moore  berichtet 1 :  His  (i.  e.  By- 
ron's)  Urne  at  Newstead  during  this  autumn  [1808]  was 
principally  occupied  in  enlarging  and  preparing  Jus  Satire 
forthepress;  and  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  mellouing  Ins 
own  judgement  of  its  merits,  by  keeping  it  sowe  Urne  be- 
fore  Ms  eyes  in  a  printed  form,  he  liad  proofs  taken  off 
from  the  manuscript  by  his  former  publisher  at  Newark  2. 
Byrons  Handexemplar  dieser  Druckbogen  ist  erhalten 
und  befindet  sich  im  Britischen  Museum,  unter  der  Sig- 
natur Egerton  Ms.  2028  3.  Der  Dichter  hat  dann  auf 
diesen  Druckbogen  bzw.  auf  beigefügten  besonderen 
Blättern  handschriftlich  eine  Menge  von  Nachträgen  und 
Änderungen  eingetragen  und  der  Satire  so  im  ganzen 
diejenige  Gestalt  gegeben,  die  dann  die  1.  Ausgabe  bietet, 

Für  uns  kommt  hier  nur  der  gedruckte  Teil  der  Eger- 
ton-Redaktion  in  Betracht.  Dieser  stimmt  nun  in  den  den 
7  Zusatzblättern  entsprechenden  Abschnitten  —  abgesehen 
von  vereinzelten  Abweichungen  im  Inneren  der  Verse  — 
Vers  für  Vers  mit  dem  Text  der  Redaktion  Murray  B 
überein.  Daraus  dürfen  wir  mit  voller  Sicherheit  schliessen, 
dass  diese  Übereinstimmung  auch  bezüglich  des  verlorenen 
1.  Blattes  vorhanden  gewesen  ist,  d.  h.  dass  dort  eben- 
soviele  Verse  gestanden  haben,  wie  in  Egerton  dem  Verse, 
mit  dem  das  2.  der  Zusatzblätter  beginnt: 

1  S.  74.  —  2  Vgl.  zu  den  letzten  Worten  jedoch  Notes  and 
Queries,  Second  Series,  vol.  VI,  302  und  X,  362,  wo  bestritten  wird, 
dass  Ridge  je  eine  Zeile  der  Satire  gedruckt  habe;  der  Drucker 
sei  vielmehr  Sherwin  gewesen.  —  3  Das  Erlanger  Seminar  und  Verf. 
besitzen  je  eine  photographische  Reproduktion  desselben. 
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Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  pag-e, 
vorangehen,  nämlich  16. 

Was  die  Entstehungszeit  der  8  Zusatzblätter  und 
damit  der  Redaktion  Murray  B  anbelangt,  so  trägt  das 
letzte  dieser  Blätter  am  Schluss  des  Textes  von  Byrons 
Hand  geschrieben  die  Jahreszahl  1808.  Des  weiteren 
haben  wir  bereits-  oben  gesehen,  dass  diese  Redaktion 
im  September  des  genannten  Jahres  abgeschlossen  ge- 
wiesen ist. 

In  meiner  Ausgabe  von  Murray  B  ist  die  Behand- 
lung der  neu  hinzugekommenen  Abschnitte  am  Anfang 
und  am  Schluss  dieselbe  wie  in  meiner  Ausgabe  von 
Murray  A.  In  dem  den  beiden  Redaktionen  gemein- 
samen Hauptteil  kommen  die  von  mir  in  Murray  A 
eingeschobenen  Abschnitte  V.  123—126  und  V.  363—368 
in  Murray  B  in  Fortfall. 

Eine  besondere  Betrachtung  erfordert  die  Lücke 
V.  267—288  in  Murray  A.  Mit  V.  249  von  Murray  A 
geht  Byron  zur  Abrechnung  mit  Jeffrey  über,  indem  er 
dabei  von  George  Jeffreys  (Byron  schreibt  Jefferies),  dem 
berüchtigten  Richter  unter  Jakob  II.,  ausgeht  (V.  249 — 
262).  Mit  V.  263  geht  er  dann  zu  seinem  Opfer  Francis 
Jeffrey  über,  worauf  bereits  mit  y.  266,  ohne  dass  des 
letzteren  Namen  auch  nur  genannt  worden  wäre,  der  Text 
abbricht.  Diese  4  Verse  wären  also  allein  garnicht  ver- 
ständlich. Byron  kann  somit,  als  er  Blatt  S.  26  und  27 
entfernte,  dies  unmöglich  so  gemeint  haben,  als  ob  hier 
überhaupt  nichts  anderes  eingesetzt  werden  solle.  Er 
hat  es  vielmehr  nur  aus  irgend  einem  Grunde  unterlassen, 
das  Neue  hier  einzusetzen.  Wir  müssen  daher  für 
Murray  B  ebenso  eine  Lücke  annehmen,  wie  eine  solche 
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für  Murray  A  durch  das  Fehlen  des  Blattes  S.  26  und  27 
erwiesen  ist. 

Der  Umfang  dieser  Lücke  in  Murray  B  lässt  sich 
auf  Grund  der  ursprünglichen  Egerton-Redaktion  genau 
feststellen.  Letztere  bestand  ursprünglich  aus  29  be- 
druckten und  mit  der  Druckerpresse  paginierten  Seiten, 
und  die  Verse,  deren  Gesamtzahl  520  war,  waren  von 
20  zu  20  gezählt.  Das  Blatt  S.  17  und  18,  36  Verse 
(V.  285 — 320)  enthaltend,  ist  von  Byron  entfernt,  und 
dafür  sind  3  neue  Blätter,  ebenfalls  mit  der  Drucker- 
presse hergestellt,  aber  nur  handschriftlich  mit  17  bis  22 
paginiert  und  ohne  Verszählung,  eingefügt  worden,  von 
denen  jedoch  die  Rückseite  des  3.  Blattes  (22)  leer  ist. 
Diese  3  Blätter  mit  insgesamt  104  Versen  zerfallen  in 
2  Gruppen:  Bl.  1  und  2  sind,  wie  die  Verschiedenheit 
der  Typen  und  des  Durchschusses  gegenüber  dem 
3.  Blatte  zeigen,  in  einer  anderen  Druckerei  hergestellt 
als  dieses  3.  Blatt,  wobei  zu  bemerken  ist,  dass  letzteres 
dem  Inhalte  nach  einen  durchaus  selbständigen,  in  sich 
geschlossenen  Abschnitt  bildet  (V.  540 — 559  bei  Coleridge). 

Uns  interessieren  hier  diese  nachträglich  gedruckten 
Zusätze  zu  der  ursprünglichen  Egerton-Redaktion  eben- 
sowenig wie  die  umfangreichen  handschriftlichen  Nach- 
träge. Uns  genügt  es  zu  wissen,  dass  auf  dem  nicht 
mehr  vorhandenen  Blatt  S.  17  und  18  die  Verse  285 — 320, 
also  36  Verse  gestanden  haben.  Von  diesen  waren  — 
das  dürfen  wir  bei  der  engen  Verwandschaft  der  ursprüng- 
lichen Egerton-Redaktion  mit  Murray  B  ohne  weiteres 
annehmen  —  die  ersten  14  identisch  mit  den  in  Mur- 
ray B  (263  —  276)  erhaltenen.  Es  sind  demnach  in 
Murray  B  nur  noch  22  Verse  als  fehlend  anzusehen, 
d.  h.  genau  ebenso  viele,  wie  wir  oben  nach  dem  Durch- 
schnitt  für   Murray  A   als   fehlend   berechnet  haben. 
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Murray  B  wird  also  in  Beziehung  auf  diese  Lücke  nicht 
von  Murray  A  abgewichen  sein. 

Da  wo  in  dem  den  Redaktionen  Murray  A  und  Mur- 
ray B  gemeinsamen  Hauptteil  eine  ursprüngliche  Lesart 
durch  eine  andere  ersetzt  ist,  ist  hier  —  im  Gegensatz  zu 
Murray  A  —  stets  die  letzte  aufzunehmen.  Auf  die  An- 
gabe der  ursprünglichen  Lesart  in  einer  Anmerkung  ist 
hier  verzichtet  worden,  da  ein  Blick  in  die  Ausgabe  von 
Murray  A  die  gewünschte  Aufklärung  bietet. 

In  der  Murray-Hs.  ist  das  -e  der  Verbalendung  -ed, 
auch  wenn  es  stumm  ist,  konsequent  geschrieben,  also  nicht 
durch  einen  Apostroph  ersetzt,  mit  alleiniger  Ausnahme 
von  Ußvrid  (Murray  B,  V.  453).  In  der  Egerton- 
Redaktion  dagegen  ist  in  diesem  Fall  in  der  Regel, 
wenn  auch  keineswegs  konsequent,  der  Apostroph  ein- 
geführt worden.  So  finden  wir  in  den  16  Versen  der 
ersten  Seite  der  letzteren  rear'd,  bloom'd,  polish'd,  aspird, 
rais'd,pour'd}  aber  obtained  und  flourished.  Um  in  dieser 
Hinsicht  Ubereinstimmung  zwischen  den  aus  der  Eger- 
ton-Redaktion  in  meinen  Text  aufgenommenen  Versen 
und  der  Murray-Hs.  herzustellen,  ersetze  ich  den  Apo- 
stroph, den  jene  bietet,  in  solchen  Fällen  überall  durch  -e. 

Byron  schreibt  in  der  Murray-Hs.  nie  ss,  sondern 
stets  ein  langes  und  ein  kurzes  s.  Ich  gedachte  in  meiner 
Ausgabe  ebenso  zu  verfahren.  Da  jedoch  die  Druckerei 
lange  s  nicht  besitzt,  führe  ich  statt  der  Verbindung  eines 
langen  und  eines  kurzen  s  das  Zeichen  ß  ein.  Dasselbe 
setze  ich  für  das  ss  der  Egerton-Redaktion  in  den  aus 
letzterer  in  meinen  Text  herübergenommenen  Stellen  ein. 


Die  Texte. 

I.  Die  Redaktion  Murray  A. 


Such  are  the  themes,  that  claim  our  plaudits  now      (S.  6) 
Such  are  the  Bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow 
55  While  Milton,  Dryden, -Pope  alike  forgot 
Resign  their  hallowed  bays  to  Walter  Scott, 
white  line 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  Muse  was  young 
When  Homer  swept  the  Lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  Epic  scarce  ten  Centimes  could  claim 
60  While  awestruck  Nations  hailed  the  magic  name, 
The  work  of  each  immortal  Bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years 1 

f  Note 

Empires  have  mouldered  from  the  face  of  Earth,  (S.  7) 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 

1  Note 

f  As  the  Odyßey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  Iliad,  they  may  be  almost  claßed  as  one 
grand  historical  poem.    In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Taßo, 
we  consider  the   "Paradise    lost"   and  "Gierusalemme 
öLiberata"  as  their  Standard  efforts,  since,  neither  the 

Notes  5.    Hinter  since  steht  noch  einmal   since,  durchge- 
strichen. 
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65  Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give 
As  even  in  Ruin  bids  the  language  live, 
Not  so  with  us,  though  leßer  Bards  content 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent, 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  Skies 

70  Behold  the  Balladmonger  Southey  rise, 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Taßo  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks,  see  Joan  of  Are  advance 
The  Scourge  of  England,  &  the  boast  of  France, 

75  Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch,        (S.  8) 
Behold  her  Statue  placed  in  Glory's  niche, 
Her  fetters  burst  and  just  released  from  prison 
A  virgin  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen.  — 

" Jerusalem  conquered"  of  the  Italian,  or  the  "Paradise 
regained"  of  the  English  Bard,  obtained  a  proportionate 
celebrity  to  their  form  er  poems  — .  When  we  say  "grown 
one  epic"  we  mean  as  a  work  of  cosmopolite  rather  than 
5  national  celebrity.  —  Query  —  which  of  Mr.  Southey's  will 
survive?  — 

71 — 72.    Ursprünglich  hatte  Byron  geschrieben: 
Let  Camoens,  Milton,  Taßo  yield  to  thee, 
Who  them  has  Struck. 
Als  er  im   2.  Vers  soweit  gekommen  war,  beschloss  er  zu 
ändern  und  schrieb : 

To  thee  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Taßo  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
Dann  durchstrich  er  thee  des  ersten  Verses  und  schrieb  darüber 
him.  In  dieser  letzteren  Fassung  ist  das  Verspaar  in  den  obigen 
Text  aufgenommen.  —  76.  Hinter  her  steht  Stat,  das  Byron,  wohl 
weil  nicht  deutlich  genug,  durchgestrichen  hat;  dahinter  dann  Statue. 
—  Notes  3.  Der  ganze  Satz  von  When  we  say  bis  celebrity 
durchgestrichen,  wodurch  mehrere  Wörter  undeutlich  geworden 
sind;  doch  dürfte  meine  Lesung  einigermassen  sicher  sein. 
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Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba1  come  on  f  Note 

80Ärabia's  monstrous  wild  &  wondrous  Son, 
Domdaniels  dread  destroyer  who  oerthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  tlie  World  eer  knew, 
Immortal  Hero!  all  thy  foes  oercome 
For  ever  reign!  the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb 
85  Since  startled  Metre  fled  before  thy  face 

Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  last  of  all  thy  race,    (S.  9) 
Well  may  triumphant  Grenii  bear  thee  hence 
Illustrious  Conqueror  of  common  Sense!  — 
Now  last  and  greatest  Madoc  spreads  his  sails 
90  Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales, 
Teils  us  stränge  tales  as  other  travellers  do 
More  old  than  Mandevilles,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh  Southey,  Southey!2  cease  thy  varied  song 
Note  f 

A  Bard  may  chaunt  too  often  and  too  long, 
f  Note 

1  Thalaba,  M*  Southey's  second  poem,  written  in 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry,  M?  S.  wished  to 
produce  something  novel  &  succeeded  to  a  miracle,  Joan 
of  Are  was  marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of 

5  those  poems,  which  Porson  said  "would  be   read  when 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but  —  not  tili  then." 

2  We  beg  M?  Southey's  pardon  "Madoc  disdains 
the  degraded  title  of  Epic'  (see  his  preface)  why  is 
epic  degraded?  and  by  whom?   certainly  the  late  Ro- 

10  maunts  of  Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Sir 
B.  B.  Burgeß,  Cumberland,  and  gentle  Mistreß  Cowley 
have  not  exalted  the  epic  Muse,  but  as  MF  Southey 
"disdains  the  appellation"  allow  us  to  ask  has  he  sub- 
stituted  any  thing  better  in  their  stead?  or  must  he  be 

Notes  14.  their  vor  stead  durchgestrichen,  darüber  it's. 

2 
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95  As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare 
A  fourth  alas!  were  more  than  we  could  bear, 
But  if  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say  (8.  10) 

Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way, 
If  still  in  Berkeley  Ballads  most  uncivil 

100  Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  Devil1  f  Note 

The  Babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue 
"God  help  thee"  Southey  and  thy  readers  too2. 

Note  2d. 

white  line. 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  School 
That  mild  Apostate  from  poetic  rule 
105  The  simple  Wordsworth  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  Evening  in  his  favourite  May 
Who  wams  his  friend  "to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble"  (S.  11) 
And  quit  his  books  for  fear  "of  growing  double"  3 

Note  f 

content  to  rival  Sir  R.  Blackmore  in  the  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  his  verse.  — 

1  Note  ls* 

See  the  old  woman  of  Berkeley,  a  ballad  by  M*  Sou- 
5they,  where  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by 
Beelzebub  on  a  high  trotting  horse. 

2  Note  2? 

The  last  line  "God  help  thee"  is  an  evident  plagia- 
rism  from  the  Antijacobin  to  MF  Southey  on  his  Dacty lies 
10  "God  help  thee  silly  one."  — 

3  Note  f 

Lyrical  Ballads  page  4.  "The  tables  turned"  Stanza  1. 
"Up  Up  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks 
"Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 
15         "Up  Up  my  Friend  and  quit  your  books 
"Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 
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Who  both  by  precept  and  example  shows 
HOThat  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose 
Convincing  all  by  demonstration  piain 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane, 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  eßence  of  the  true  sublime. 
llöThus  when  he  teils  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy 
The  idiot  mother  of  "an  idiot  boy" 

A  moonstruck  silly  lad  who  lost  his  way  (S.  12) 

And  like  his  Bard  confounded  night  with  day1 


120  And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  teils 

That  all  who  view  the  "Idiot  in  his  glory" 
Conceive  the  Bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

white  line. 

[Shall  gentle  Coleridge  paß  unnoticed  here 
To  turgid  ode,  and  tumid  stanza  dear, 

In  his  preface  Mr.  W.  labours  hard  to  prove  that 
prose  and  verse  are  much  the  same,  &  certainly  his  pre- 
cepts  and  practice  are  strictly  conformable.  — 


"And  thus  to  Betty's  question  he 
"Made  ans  wer  like  a  traveller  bold 


117.  Hier  stand  zuerst  V.  119,  der  aber  ausgestrichen  wurde, 
worauf  V.  117  darüber  geschrieben  wurde,  offenbar  aus  Versehen. 
—  Notes  2.  Hinter  steht  Ms,  durchgestrichen.  —  6.  Vor  he  stand 
erst  anstver,  dann  durchgestrichen  und  question  übergeschrieben. 
Es  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  Byron  den  Schreibfehler  alsbald  (als  er 
in  der  folgenden  Zeile  answer  schrieb)  bemerkt  und  verbessert  hat. 
Ich  nehme  somit  question  in  den  Text  auf. 


Note  f 


So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells 


5 


1  f  Note 

Lyrical  Ballads  page  129. 


2* 
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125Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  Obscurity's  a  welcome  guest] 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aide  refuse  (S.  13) 

To  him  who  takes  a  Pixy  for  a  Muse1 

Note  f 

Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpaß 

130  The  Bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  aß, 
How  well  the  Subject  suits  his  noble  mind 
"For  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  k[ind".] 
Oh!  wonderworking  Lewis!  Monk  or  Bard!         (S.  14) 
Sublime  alike  in  Novel,  or  churchyard 

135Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand 
By  gibbering  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  Band, 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age, 
All  Hail,  M.  P.2  from  whose  infernal  Brain 
Note  f 

140Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide  a  grisly  train 

At  whose  command  "grim  women"  throng  in  crowds 
And  Kings  of  Fire,  of  water,  &  of  Clouds 
"With  "small  grey  men"  "wild  yagers"  &  what  not,    (S.  15) 
To  crown  with  honour,  thee,  and  Walter  Scott, 
"The  Cock  did  crow  to  whoo  to-whoo 
"And  the  Sun  did  shine  so  cold  &c  &c. 

1  Coleridge's  poems  page  1 1 .  Songs  of  the  Pixies 
(i  e  Devonshire  Fairies)  page  42   we  have  lines '  to  a 

öYoung  Lady"  and  page  52.  "Lines  to  a  young  Aß". 

2  Note  f 

"For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.  P." 

vide  a  poem  to  MF  Lewis 

in  "the  Statesman." 

123—126.  Ergänzt  nach  der  Egerton-Redaktion.  —  132.  Das 
letzte  Wort  ergänzt  nach  der  Egerton-Redaktion.  —  Notes  8.  Uber 
Lewis  steht  Jekyll  durchgestrichen. 
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145  Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please 
St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  Disease, 
Even  Satan's  Seif  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell 
And  in  thy  Skull  discern  a  deeper  Hell. 

"VVho  in  soft  Gluise?  surrounded  by  a  Choir 
150  Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta' s  Fire 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  cheek  by  paßion  flushed 

Strikes  his  wild  Lyre,  while  listening  dam  es  are  hushed, 

'Tis  Little!  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  Lay, 
155  Grieved  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  just, 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  Lust. 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  oer  her  altar  burns 

From  großer  incense  with  disgust  she  turns, 

But  kind  to  youth  this  expiation  oer 
160  She  bids  thee  "mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more." 

For  thee,  Translator  of  the  tinsei  song  (S.  16) 

To  whom  such  glittering  Ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue, 

And  boasted  locks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue, 1 
Note  f 
Note  f 

1  The  Reader  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of 
this  may  refer  to  "Strangfords  Camoens"  page  127.  note 
to  page  56.  or  to  the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Strangfords  Camoens.  —  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
5that  the  things  given  to  the  public  are  no  more  to  be 
found  in  the  original  Portuguese  than  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon. — 

157.  are  durchgestrichen,  is  übergeschrieben.  —  161.  Statt 
Translator  stand  erst  Translation,  davon  ion  durchstrichen,  or  über- 
geschrieben; wohl  gleich  bei  der  Niederschrift  verbessert.  — 
Notes  5.  the  vor  public  übergeschrieben,  und  as  poems  of  Camoens 
vor  are  über  der  Zeile  nachgetragen. 
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165  Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miß  admires 
And  oer  harmonious  nonsense  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  can'st,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  Sonnets  on  a  false  pretence 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 

170  By  dreßing  Camoens  in  a  Suit  of  Lace, 

Mend,  Strangford,  mend  thy  morals,  &  thy  taste  (S.  17) 
Be  warm,  but  pure,  be  amorous,  but  be  ehaste, 
Cease  to  deceive,  thy  pilfered  harp  restore 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  Bard  to  copy  Moore. 

white  line 

175  In  many  marble  covered  volumes  view 
Hayley,  in  vain  attempting  something  new, 
Whether  he  spins  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawls,  as  Wood  &  Barclay  walk,  'gainst  time. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same 

180Forever  feeble  and  forever  tarne, 

Triumphant  first  see  "Temper's  triumphs"  shine1 

Note  f 

Note  f 

1  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
"Triumphs  of  temper"  and  „Triumph  of  Music"  he  has 
also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  Epistles  &c  &c.  as 
he  also  is  rather  an  elegant  prose  writer,  let  us  recom- 
5  mend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley",  to  H's  conside- 
ration,  viz.  "to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose.  — 

173.  In  der  Hs.  stand  ursprünglich  wohl  sicher  borrow,  das 
durchgestrichen  und  über  welches  pilfered  geschrieben  wurde. 
Anscheinend  wollte  Byron  zuerst  borroived  schreiben ;  nachdem  er 
borrow  hingeschrieben  hatte,  fiel  ihm  das  schärfere  pilfered  ein, 
das  er  dann  überschrieb.  Unter  dieser  Voraussetzung  ist  pilfered 
oben  in  den  Text  aufgenommen  worden.  —  180.  tarne  steht  über 
einem  durchgestrichenen  Wort,  das  sicher  auch  als  tarne  zu  lesen 
ist.  —  Notes  4.  also  und  prose  durchgestrichen ;  hinter  writer  steht 
of  notes  and  biography  über  der  Zeile  nachgetragen.  —  5.  Hinter 
Wycherley  steht  viz  durchgestrichen. 
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At  least  Im  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine, 
Of  "Music's  triumph"  all  who  read  may  swear    (S.  18) 
That  luckleß  Music  never  triumphed  there. 
white  line. 

185  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  llat, 

Come  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  glean  with  Pratt, 
In  him  an  author's  luckleß  lot  behold 
Conclemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold1 

Note  f 

Degraded  Man,  again  resume  thy  trade 
190  The  Votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid, 
Though  daily  puffs  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  Edition  of  "thy  Sympathy."  — 

•'Thy  Sympathy"  that  soft  Idea  brings,  (S.  19) 

The  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 

195  And  shows  dißolved  in  sympathetic  tears 

The  maudlin  Prince  of  Sonneteers, 

And  art  thou  not  their  Prince,  harmonious  Bowles, 
Thou  first  great  Oracle  of  tender  Souls, 
Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seek'st  relief, 

200  Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf, 

Whether  thy  Muse  most  lamentably  teils 
f  Note 

1  MF  Pratt  once  a  Bath  Bookseller,  now  a  London 
Author,  has  written  as  much  to  as  little  purpose,  as 
any  of  his  scribbling  Cotemporaries.  MF  P's  Sympathy 
is  in  rhyme,  but  his  prose  productions  are  the  most 
voluminous.  — 

194.  The  durchgestrichen  und  A  übergeschrieben.  —  196.  Nach 
of  ein  durchgestrichenes  Wort  von  ungefähr  6  Buchstaben,  von 
denen  der  in  der  Mitte  wohl  sicher  ein  p  ist;  darüber  ist  mourn- 
ful  geschrieben;  vielleicht  hat  Byron  ursprünglich  weeping  schrei- 
ben wollen,  doch  fehlt  das  g. 
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What  pretty  Sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  Beils1 

Note  f 

Or  still  in  bells  delighting  nnds  a  friend  (S.  20) 

In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend. 

205  Ah!  how  much  juster  were  thy  Muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  Bells,  thou  fain  would'st  add  a  Cap, 
Delightful  Bowles!  still  bleßing  &  still  blest 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best, 
Tis  thine  with  gentle  Little's  moral  Song, 

210  To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng, 

With  thee,  our  Nursery  Damseis  shed  their  tears, 
E'er  Miß  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years, 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain, 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  Strain. 

215  But  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine, 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine. 
"Awake  a  louder  &  a  loftier  Strain" 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again, 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 

220Since  first  the  weary  Ark  reposed  in  Mud, 
By  more,  or  leß,  are  sung  in  every  Book 
From  Captain  Noah,  down  to  Captain  Cook, 
Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road,  (S.  21) 

The  Bard  has  wove  a  gentle  Episode,2 

Note  f 

1  Note  f 

See  Bowles's  Sonnets  &c.  "Sonnet  to  Oxford",  and 
"Stanza's  on  hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend" 

2  "Awake  a  louder  &  a  &c  &c" 

is  the  first  line  in  "Bowles's  Spirit  of  Discovery"  a  very 

206.  fains  mit  durchgestrichenem  s.  —  207.  hieß  in  blest  ge- 
ändert. —  220.  weary  durchgestrichen,  leaky  übergeschrieben.  — 
222.  Ursprünglich  Cooke,  doch  scheint  das  e  dann  getilgt  zu  sein. 
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225  And  gravely  teils,  (attend  each  beauteous  Miß) 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  Kiß 
No  white  line 

Bowles!  In  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell  (S.  22) 
Stick  to  thy  Sonnets,  man!  at  least  they  seil.1  — 

Note  f 
White  line 

With  broken  Lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

230  Lo!  sad  Alcseus  wanders  down  the  vale, 

Tliough  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last 
His  hopes  have  withered  by  the  Northern  Blast, 
Mpped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  Gales  (S.  23) 

His  Bloßoms  wither  as  the  Blast  prevails, 

235  Oer  his  lost  works,  let  Claßic  Sheffield  weep  • 


spirited  and  pretty  Dwarf  Epic,  among  other  exquisite 
lines  we  have  the  following 
„a  Kiß 

"Stole  on  the  listening  Silence,  never  yet 
5     "Here  heard  ;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power  &c.  &c 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  Kiß,  very 
much  astonished  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  Phe- 
nomenon.  — 
Note  f 

10  1  The  Episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of 
"Robert  a  Machin"  and  "Anna  d'Arfet"  a  pair  of  con- 
stant  Lovers,  who  performed  the  Kiß  above-mentioned, 
that  startled  the  Woods  of  Madeira. 


226.  Unter  no  white  line  7  wagerechte  Striche.  —  232.  wither- 
ed durchgestrichen,  perished  übergeschrieben.  — 234.  Ursprünglich 
anscheinend  Hiß,  dann  dieses  durchgestrichen  und  His  überge- 
schrieben. 
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May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep1. 

Note  f 

And  yet,  wyh  sh[o]uld  the  Bard  at  once,  resign  (S.  24) 
His  claim  to  Favour  from  the  sacred  Nine 
Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  Howl 

240  Of  Northern  Wolves,  that  still  in  darkneß  prowl, 
A  coward  Brood,  who  mangle  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  croß  their  way. 
Or  old  or  young,  the  living,  or  the  dead 
No  mercy  claim,  these  Harpies  must  be  fed.  — 

245  Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield? 

The  calm  poßeßion  of  their  native  field, 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat 

Nor  hunt  the  Bloodh[o]unds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat2 

f  Note 

Who  has  not  heard  in  this  enlightened  age,        (S.  25) 

250When  all  can  criticize  the  historic  page, 
Who  has  not  heard  in  James's  ....  Reign 
Of  Jefferies!  monarch  of  the  scourge,  and  chain, 
Jefferies  the  wretch  whose  pestilential  breath, 
Like  the  dread  Simoom,  winged  the  shaft  of  Death, 

255  The  young,  the  old,  to  Fate  remorseleß  gave 

Nor  spared  one  victim  from  the  common  grave. 

white  line 

Note  f 

1  Poor  Montgomery!  though  praised  by  every  Eng- 
*    lish  Review  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh, 

after  all  the  Bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable 
5  genius,  his  "Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "degraded  Epics." 
Note  f 

2  Arthur's  seat,  the  Hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. — 
251.  In   der  Lücke   steht   ein  unleserliches  Wort  durchge- 
strichen, darüber  Bigot.  —  255.  young  durchgestrichen,  darüber 
old;  dahinter  old  durchgestrichen,  darüber  young. 
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Such  was  the  Judge  of  James's  iron  time, 

When  Law  was  Murder,  Mercy  was  a  crime, 

Till  from  his  throne  by  weary  millions  hurled 

260  The  Despot  roamed  an  Exile  through  the  World. 

white  line. 

Years  have  rolled  on;  —  in  all  the  lists  of  Shame, 
Who  now  can  parallel  a  Jefferies'  name? 
With  hand  leß  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  Willing  to  decree  the  Rack, 
265  With  tongue  envenomed,  with  intentions  foul 
The  same  in  name  in  character,  in  Soul, 


270 


275 


280 


285 


Now  to  the  Drama  turn,  oh!  motley  sight 


(S.  28) 
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290What  precious  Scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite, 
Princes  in  Barrels,  Counts  in  Arbours  pent, 
And  Dibdins  nonsense  yield  complete  content.1 

Xote  f 

Though  now.  thank  heaven!  the  Bosciomania's  oer 

And  fullgrown  Actors  are  endured  once  more, 
295  Yet  what  avails  their  vain  attempts  to  please 

If  British  Critics  suffer  scenes  like  these. 

While  Reynolds  vents  his  "Damme,"  Poohs"  &  Zounds,2 

Note  (S.  29) 

And  common  place,  and  common  sense  confounds, 

While  Kenny's  World  just  suffered  to  proceed 
300Pronounce  the  audience  very  kind  indeed, 

And  Beaumont's  pilfered  Caratach  affords 
f  Note 

1  In  the  melo-drame  of  Tekeli  that  heroic  Prince  is 
clapt  into  a  Barrel  on  the  stage,  &  Count  Everard  in 
the  Fortreß  hides  himself  in  a  Green  house  built  ex- 
preßly  for  the  occasion;  'tis  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook 

5who  is  really  a  man  of  talent  should  confine  his  genius 
to  such  paltry  productions,  as  the  Fortreß  &  Music  mad 

f  Note 

2  All  these  are  favourite  expreßions  of  M*  E.  and 
10  prominent  in  his  comedies  living  and  defunct.  — 

300.  Im  Anfang  des  Yerses  hat  Byron  ein  nicht  zu  lesendes 
Wort  oder  nur  den  Anfang  eines  solchen  geschrieben,  es  dann  aber 
sogleich  durchgestrichen  und  darüber,  wie  es  scheint,  Pronounce  ge- 
schrieben. Dann  ist,  wohl  erst  später,  auch  dieses  durchgestrichen 
und  darüber  Proclaims  geschrieben.  —  301.  Beaumonts  scheint 
ursprünglich  dagestanden  zu  haben,  ist  dann  aber,  wohl  weil  es 
nicht  deutlich  ausgefallen  war,  durchgestrichen  worden,  worauf 
Beaumontfs  darüber  geschrieben  wurde. 
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A  Tragedy  cornplete  in  all  but  words,1 

Note 

Who  but  must  mourn  while  these  are  all  the  rage 

The  Degradation  of  our  vaunted  Stage. 
305Heavens!  is  all  Sense  of  shame,  &  talent  gone,    (S.  30) 

Have  we  no  living  Bard  of  merit?  none? 

Awake  George  Colnian?  Cumberland  awake! 

Ring  the  alarum  Bell,  let  Folly  quake, 

Oh!  Sheridan  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
310  Let  Comedy  resume  her  long  lost  reign, 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  Schools, 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  Fools, 

Give  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  Age, 

One  claßic  drama  &  reform  the  Stage, 
315  Gods !  oer  these  Boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 
Note  f 
Note  2* 

1  Mr.  T.  S.  the  new  manager  of  D.  L.  stripp ed  the 
tragedy  of  Caratach  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited  the 
Scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus  was  this  worthy  of 
his  Sire?  or  of  himself?  — 

303.  these  ist  übergeschrieben ;  was  ursprünglich  dastand  und 
durchgestrichen  ist,  dürfte  als  theeh  zu  lesen  sein.  Da  dieses  un- 
möglich ist,  auch  ein  ähnliches  Wort,  das  hier  passen  würde,  fehlt, 
dürfte  theeh  ein  sogleich  beim  Niederschreiben  bemerkter  und  durch 
übergeschriebenes  these  verbesserter  Schreibfehler  sein,  these  ist 
daher  in  den  obigen  Text  eingesetzt  worden.  —  310.  long  lost 
reign  durchgestrichen,  throne  again  übergeschrieben.  —  313.  Das 
ursprüngliche  Stage  durchgestrichen,  Age  übergeschrieben;  da  Stage 
als  Reimwort  in  der  folgenden  Zeile  wiederkehrt,  kann  es  in  313 
von  Byron  nicht  gewollt  sein.  Es  ist  daher  darin  nur  ein 
Schreibfehler  zu  sehen,  den  der  Dichter  sofort  berichtigt  hat;  Age 
wird  also  von  mir  in  den  Text  aufgenommen.  —  Notes  3.  of  Ca- 
ractacus ist  über  die  Zeile  geschrieben;  da  diese  Worte  für  den 
Sinn  notwendig  sind,  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  Byron  sie  nur  ver- 
gessen und  sogleich  beim  Niederschreiben  nachgetragen  hat. 
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Where  Grarrick  trod,  and  Kemble  lives  to  tread, 
On  these  shall  Force  display  Buffoonery's  Mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  Iiis  heroes  in  a  Cask, 
While  Skakespeare,  Otway,  Maßinger  forgot 

320  On  Stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  Closets  rot, 
And  sapient  managers  new  Scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Groose, 
Lo  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim     (S.  31) 
New  candidates  for  Attic  fame, 

325  In  grimm  array  though  Lewis  Spectres  rise, 
Yet  Skeffington  &  Goose  divide  the  prize, 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 
For  skirtleß  Coats,  and  Skeletons  of  plays 
Renowned  alike,  whose  Grenius  neer  confines 

330lt's  humble  flight  to  splendid  Pantomines, 
Nor  sleeps  with  "Sleeping  Beauties,  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on1 

Note  f 

While  poor  John  Bull  Bewildered  with  the  Scene,  (S.  32) 
Keeps  wondering  what  the  Devil  it  can  mean, 
335  But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few. 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

white  Line. 

Such  are  we  now,  ah!  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  Fathers  were,  unleß  to  mourn, 
Degenerate  Britons!  are  you  dead  to  Shame? 
Note  f 

1  Mr  S.  is  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "Sleeping 
Beauty"  &  some  comedies,  particularly'  Maids  &  Bache- 
lors" (Bacalaurii  Baculo  magis  quam  lauro  digni)  — 

324.  New  durchgestrichen  und,  wohl  um  den  ursprünglich 
nur  vierhebigen  Vers  in  einen  fünf  hebigen  zu  ändern,  durch  The 
rival  ersetzt. 
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340  Or  kind  to  Dullneß  du  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  B,ace 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  Face 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  Buffoons, 
And  worship  Oatalani's  Pantaloons, 1 
Note  f 

345  Since  their  own  Drama  yields  no  fairer  trace      (S.  33) 
Of  wit,  than  puns,  of  Immour,  than  Grimace. 

white  Line 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz 2,  up  to  simple  Bowles 
Note  f 

AVhy  should  we  call  them  from  their  blest  abode  (S.  34) 
350  In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham  Roacl, 
Or  (since  some  men  of  faßion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse,)  from  Grosvenor  place,  or  Square 
If  things  of  Ton  their  harmleß  lays  indite 
Most  wisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
Note  f 

1  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice,  for  the 
Visage  of  the  one,  and  the  Salary  of  the  other  will 
enable  us  long  to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds, 
besides  we  are  still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on 

5  the  first  night  of  the  Lady's  appearance  in  Trowsers.  — 
Note  f 

2  What  w[o]uld  be  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Ana- 
creon,  Hafiz,  could  he  arise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre 
at  Sheeraz  (where  he  reposes  with  Ferdoosi  and  Sadi  the 
Oriental  Homer  and   Catullus)  and   behold   his  name 

lOaßumed  by  one  Stott  of  Dromore,  the   most  impudent 
and  execrable  of  literary  poachers  for  the  daily  Prints.  — 

349.  blest  durchgestrichen,  darüber  dark.  —  Notes  6.  Vor  be 
steht  ein  durchgestrichenes  th. 
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355What  harm!  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf 
Sir  T.  —  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself 
Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  Dramas  die, 
Lords  too  are  Bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 

360  And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all, 
Yet  did  or  Taste,  or  Eeason  sway  the  times 
Ah!  who  would  take  their  titles  for  their  rhymes. 

white  line  ,  to  Banne 

[With  you,  ye  Druids,  rieh  in  native  lead, 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread; 

365Whith  you  I  war  not,  Gifford's  heavy  hand 

Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 

On  "All  the  Talents"  vent  your  venal  spieen, 

Want  your  defence,  let  Pity  be  your  screen:] 

Let  Monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew  (S.  35) 

370  And  Melville's*1  Mantle  prove  a  blanket  too, 
Note  f 

One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapleß  Bard 
And  Peace  be  with  you!  'tis  your  best  reward, 
Such  sneering  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live, 
Note  f 

1  Melvilles  Mantle,  a  parody  on  Elijah's  Mantle, 
a  Poem.  — 

357.  try  durchgestrichen,  darüber  wieder  try.  —  358.  Hinter 
though  ist  their  durchgestrichen,  darüber  his:  da  das  their  nicht 
passt,  der  Zusammenhang  vielmehr  his  verlangt,  wird  es  sich  nur 
um  einen  während  des  Mederschreibens  gebesserten  Schreibfehler 
handeln,  und  demnach  his  in  den  Text  aufzunehmen  sein.  — 
362.  "Wort  zwischen  line  und  to  unleserlich,  etwa  5  bis  6  Buch- 
staben. —  363  —  368.  Ergänzt  nach  der  Egerton-Redaktion.  — 
Notes  1.  Hinter  Melvilles  steht  Mantles  mit  durchgestrichenem  s. 
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375  But  now  at  once  your  neeting  labours  close 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  Repose. 
Far  be't  from  nie  unkindly  to  upbraid  (S.  36) 

The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  Masquerade, 
Whose  Strains  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  niind 

380Leave  wondering  Comprehension  far  behind1.  — 

Now  since  the  past  have  claimed  the  tribute  due  (S.  37) 
Neglected  Genius,  let  me  turn  to  you, 
Come  forth  oh  Campbell  give  thy  talents  scope 
Who  dares  aspire,  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope, 

385  And  thou  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past, 2 
Arise  let  blest  Remembrance  still  inspire 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  Lyre, 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  Throne 

390Aßert  thy  Country's  honour,  and  thine  own, 

What!  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep  (S.  38) 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Note  f. 

Note  f. 

1  This  Lady  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  Deila  Crusca 

School,  and  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities 

in  rhyme,  as  times  go,  besides  sundry  novels  in  the  Style 

of  the  first  Edition  of  the  Monk.  — 

5        2  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 

readers  the  authors  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  and 

"Hope"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language 

(if  we  except  Pope's  eßay  on  man)  but  so  many  poeta- 

sters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbell 

10  &  Rogers  are  become  stränge.  — 

377.  Statt  Far  stand  erst  Fear;  davon  die  letzten  3  Buch- 
staben durchgestrichen  und  ar  übergeschrieben.  —  383.  Zuerst 
Campbl,  dann  das  l  durchgestrichen,  eil  übergeschrieben.  —  Notes  1. 
Lady  durchgestrichen,  darüber  lovely  Utile  Jeßica  the  daughter  of 
the  noted  Jew  K  — . 

3 
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Unleß  perchance  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel  Burns 

395  No!  though  Contempt  hath  marked  the  spurious  brood 
The  Race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  Food, 
Yet  still  some  Genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
From  Albions  Cliffs  to  Caledonia's  Coast, 
Some  few  who  know  to  write,  as  well  as  feel, 

400  Bear  Witneß,  Gifford1,  Sotheby2,  Macneill!3 

t  t  t 

Let  these  arise  and  conscious  of  applause  (S.  39) 

Eestore  the  Muse's  violated  laws, 

But  not  in  heavy  Darwin's  pompous  chime 

That  mighty  Master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 

405Whose  gilded  Cymbals  more  adorned  than  clear 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  Ear, 
In  show  the  simple  Lyre  could  once  surpaß 
But  now  worn  down  appear  in  native  Braß, 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  Sylphs  around 

410Evaporate  in  Similes  &  sound, 

Hirn  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  Tinsei  die 
Note  f. 

1  Gifford  Author  of  Baviad  &  Mseviad  and  one 
(though  not  the  best)  of  the  [translators  of]  Juvenal 

2  [Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon,  and 
Virgil's  Georgies,  author  of  Saul,  an  epic  poem.] 

5  3  [Macneill,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  populär, 
particularly  "Scotland's  Scaith,  or  the  Waes  of  War,  of 
which  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month.] 

Notes  3 — 7.  Der  untere  Teil  des  Blattes  fehlt  und  damit  der 
Text  der  Fussnoten.  Derselbe  ist  oben  nach  der  Egerton-Redak- 
tion  ergänzt. 
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False  Grlare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.1 
Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgär  Wordsworth  stoop     (S.  40) 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  groupe, 
415Whose  verse  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void 
Seems  bleßed  Harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd2 

Note  f 

Let  them  —  but  hold  my  Muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  Strain  far  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach, 
The  native  Grenius  with  their  feeling  given, 
420  Win  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  Heaven. 
white  line. 

And  thou  too  Scott!  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  Border  Feud, 
Let  Lewis  tili  our  nurseries  with  alarm, 
With  tales  that  oft  disgust,  &  never  charm. 

425  But  thou  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise    (S.  41) 
Should'st  leave  to  humble  bards  ignoble  lays 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine 
Demand  a  hallowed  harp  —  that  harp  is  thine, 
Say,  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

430  The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field 
Note  f  . 

1  [The  neglect  of  the  "Botanic  Garden",  is  some 
proof  of  returning  taste;  the  scenery  is  its  sole  recom- 
mendation.]  — 

2  Meßrs  Lambe  &  Lloyd,  are  the  last  of  the  Follow- 
öers  of  Southey  &  Co.  — 

415.  Byron  beabsichtigte  ursprünglich  childish  mit  grossem 
Anfangsbuchstaben  zu  schreiben,  strich  dann  aber  das  bereits 
begonnene  C  durch.  —  Notes  1 — 3.  Die  infolge  des  Fehlens  des 
unteren  Teils  des  Blattes  in  Verlust  geratene  Fussnote  ist  nach  der 
Egerton-Redaktion  ergänzt.  —  4.  Hinter  Lloyd  stand  and;  es 
wurde   durchgestrichen  und  are  übergeschrieben. 

3* 
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Than  the  vile  foray  of  some  plundering  Clan 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man. 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkneß,  fitter  food 
For  outlawed  Sherwood's  tales  of  Kobin  Hood. 

435  Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  Bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first  &  best  Reward, 
But  with  thee  alone  his  fame  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give, 
Be  known  perchance  when  Albion  is  no  more 

440  And  teil  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before, 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall 
And  save  her  Grlory,  though  his  Country  fall, 
white  Line 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons 
Expert  in  Science,  more  expert  at  puns 


431.  some  durchgestrichen,  a  übergeschrieben.  —  437.  But 
durchgestrichen,  Yet  übergeschrieben.  Die  nach  Sinn  und  Metrik 
zu  erwartende  Negation  fehlt.  —  Ebd.  fame  durchgestrichen,  name 
übergeschrieben. 


Anmerkungen l. 

72.  Der  Relativsatz  gehört  zu  to  him,  d.  h.  Southey.  — 
76.  Byron  scheint  an  eine  bestimmte  Statue  gedacht  zu  haben.  — 
79  note.  Mit  Porson  ist  der  Gräzist  Richard  Porson  (1759—1808)  ge- 
meint; vgl.  D.  N.  B.  sowie  die  Encycl.  Brit.  (11.  Aufl.),  auch  C.  I,  30 
Anm.  Das  Zitat  war  nicht  festzustellen.  —  85.  Nach  König  67  liegt 
diesem  Verse  ein  Abschnitt  Jeffreys  über  die  Verskunst  Southeys 
zu  Grunde.  —  91  —92.  Die  Verse  beziehen  sich  nach  König  67 

1  Die  von  Coleridge  gegebenen  Erläuterungen  werden  als 
bekannt  vorausgesetzt. 
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„auf  einen  Vorwurf  Jeffreys,  Southey  habe,  neben  anderen  Un- 
wahrscheinlichkeiten,  einem  wallisischen  Häuptling  alle  Ent- 
deckungen und  Abenteuer  der  300  Jahre  später  auftauchenden 
Spanier  zugeschrieben."  Über  John  Mandeville  vgl.  D.  N.  B. ; 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  II,  78  ff.  und  445  ff.; 
besonders  Encycl.  Brit.  —  93  note.  "Wie  König  68  zeigt, 
hat  Byron  die  Worte  Madoc  disdains  the  degraded  title  of  Epic 
tatsächlich  nicht  aus  der  Vorrede  zu  „Madoc",  wie  er  glauben 
machen  will,  sondern  wörtlich  aus  der  Edinb.  Rev.  genommen.  — 
Ebd.  Joseph  Cottle  (1770—1853);  vgl.  D.  N.  B.  Henry  James 
Pye  (1745—1813),  poet  laureate  seit  1790 ;  vgl.'  ebd.  und  C.  I,  305 
Anm.  John  Ogilvie  —  Byron  schreibt  Ogilvy,  wie  die  beiden 
Schreibungen  auch  sonst  durcheinandergehen  —  (1733 — 1813) ; 
vgl.  D.  N.  B.  Mit  „B.  B.  Burgeß"  wird  James  Bland  Burges 
(1752—1824)  gemeint  sein;  vgl.  ebd.  und  C.  I,  437  Anm.  Richard 
Cumberland (1732— 1811) ;  vgl. D. N.B.  HannahtWley (1743— 1809), 
die  Anna  Matilda  der  Deila  Crusca  Correspondence ;  vgl.  ebd. 
Richard  Blackmore  (f  1729);  vgl.  ebd.  —  98.  plod  thy  weary  way. 
Stammt  aus  Grrays  „Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  V.  3: 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
Byrons  versetvard  ist  also  eine  scherzhafte  Bildung  nach  Grays  home- 
ward. —  100  note.  Die  Ballade  steht  in  Southeys  „Poetical  Works" 
(London  1837 — 38)  VI,  174  ff.    Von  einem  high  trotting  horse 
ist  darin  jedoch  keine  Rede.    Es  heisst  dort  (S.  183): 

She  follow'd  her  Master  to  the  church  door, 
There  stood  a  black  horse  there ; 

His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke, 
His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare.  — 
102  note.  Über  den  „Antijacobin"  vgl.  König  44.  —  104.  Vgl. 
dazu  Jeffreys  Bezeichnung  der  Lakists  als  dissenters  from  the 
established  Systems  in  poetry  and  criticism  (König  65).  —  108  note. 
Dieselbe  Strophe  zieht  Jeffrey  in  seiner  Rezension  der  „Lyrical 
ßallads"  an  (König  69).  —  109.  Mit  precept  meint  Byron  die 
theoretischen  Ausführungen  Wordsworths  in  dem  kurzen  advertise- 
ment  der  Ausgabe  der  „Lyrical  Ballads"  von  1798  und  in  der  um- 
fangreicheren preface  der  Ausgabe  von  1800.  Die  Verse  111 — 112 
beziehen  sich  ebenfalls  auf  diese  Ausführungen.  Mit  example 
(oder  practice,  wie  er  in  der  Anmerkung  sagt)  meint  Byron  die 
Gedichte  in  den  „Lyrical  Ballads",  insofern  sie  die  Umsetzung  der 
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Theorie  in  die  Praxis  sind.  —  113.  Da  sich  in  "Wordsworths  "Wer- 
ken aus  dieser  Zeit  keine  eigentliche  Christmas  story  findet,  wird 
Byron  vielleicht  „The  Thorn"  aus  den  „Lyrical  Ballads"  meineD, 
worin  es  V.  148  heisst: 

Last  Christmas  when  we  talked  of  this.  — 
115—122.  Bezieht  sich  auf  das  Gedicht  „The  Idiot  Boy",  das 
Coleridge  zu  den  „Lyrical  Ballads"  beigesteuert  hatte.  —  118.  Die 
in  der  Anm.  von  Byron  angeführten  4  Verse  bilden  —  abgesehen 
von  einem  noch  folgenden  Verspaar  —  die  Schlussstrophe  des 
„Idiot  Boy."  Doch  fehlt  ein  Vers,  indem  die  Strophe  vollständig 
lautet : 

And  thus  to  Betty's  question,  he 

Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 

(His  very  words  I  give  to  you,) 

'The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 

And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold'. 
Abgesehen  von  der  ungenauen  Interpunktion  in  Byrons  Abschrift, 
hat  er  Cock  statt  cocks.  "Was  den  Vers  118  bei  Byron  betrifft,  so 
hat  der  „Idiot  Boy"  insofern  Tag  und  Nacht  verwechselt,  als  er 
den  Eulenruf  für  den  Hahnenschrei  und  den  Mond  für  die  Sonne 
gehalten  hat.  "Wordsworth  verwechselt  insofern  ebenfalls  Tag  und 
Nacht,  als  er  Poesie  und  Prosa  nicht  auseinanderhält.  —  121 — 122. 
Im  „Idiot  Boy"  heisst  der  Schluss: 

Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  glory, 

And  that  was  all  his  travel's  story. 
Byron  kleidet  also  seine  Ungezogenheit  gegen  "Wordsworth  noch 
in  des  letzteren  eigenen  Reim  ein.  —  123.  Die  Angriffe  auf  Cole- 
ridge sind  im  einzelnen  nicht  von  der  Edinb.  Rev.,  aber  auch  nicht 
von  der  „Simpliciad"  beeinflusst  (König  70,  87).  —  125.  themes  of 
innocence.  Passt  auf  manche  Gedichte  Coleridges ;  vgl.  z.  B.  „To  an 
Unfortunate  "Woman  whom  the  author  hat  known  in  the  days  of 
her  innocence."  —  126.  "Woran  Byron  bei  obscurity  besonders 
gedacht  hat,  ist  nicht  zu  sagen.  —  128  note.  Coleridge's  poems 
page  11.  Byron  zitiert,  wie  sich  aus  Fuhrmann  32  ergibt,  nach 
der  Ausgabe  von  1803.  —  132.  Woher  das  Zitat  stammt,  vermag 
ich  nicht  anzugeben.  Im  Oxf.  Dict.  unter  felloic  feeling  wird  der 
Vers  nach  der  Egerton-Redaktion  (wo  im  Anfang  A  statt  For 
steht)  angeführt,  jedoch  ohne  Angabe  über  die  Herkunft.  — 
133.   w on der iv orkin g.    Besonders  im  Hinblick    auf   seine  „Tales 
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of  Wonder."  Monk  hiess  Lewis  bekanntlich  nach  seinem  ersten 
Roman  „Ambrosio,  or  the  Monk."  —  134.  Der  Kirchhof  ist  Schau- 
platz vieler  Gedichte  in  den  „Tales  of  Terror."  —  135.  Schon  das 
erste  Gedicht  der  „Tales  of  Terror"  —  „The  Stranger"  —  be- 
ginnt so  schauerlich.  —  137.  chaste  descriptions.  Von  Byron  sicher 
ironisch  gemeint.  Bedenkliche  Stellen  finden  sich  in  den  „Tales 
of  Terror"  z.  B.  in  „Albert  of  Werdendorff,  or  theMidnightEmbrace", 
„The  Sprite  of  the  Glen".  Es  könnte  auch  auf  das  Drama  „The 
Castle  Spectre"  angespielt  sein;  vgl.  Akt  IV,  Sz.  1.  Im  Nach- 
wort zu  demselben  sagt  Lewis,  ihm  sei  vorgeworfen  worden,  that 
the  language  ivas  originally  extremely  licentious.  —  139.  All  Hail 
M.  P.  Ironisch,  da  sich  Lewis  im  Parlament  wenig  hervortat: 
His  parliamentary  career  ivas  brief  and  inglorious;  he  never  once 
attempted  to  address  the  house;  his  attendance  soon  became  extreme- 
ly irregulär;  and  in  a  few  years  he  retired  from  it  altogether 
(The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M.  G.  Lewis,  London  1839, 
vol.  I,  181).  —  139  note.  Der  Vers  soll  von  Joseph  Jekyll  stammen; 
Byron  erwähnte  den  Namen  auch  in  der  Hs.,  strich  ihn  aber  wieder 
aus.  In  der  1.  Auflage  machte  er  dann  den  Zusatz :  supposed  to  be 
wriiten  by  Mr.  Jekyll.  —  141.  grim  women.  Vgl.  „Tales  of  Won- 
der":  „The  Grim  White  Woman"  (von  Lewis).  —  142.  Kings  of 
Fire,  of  water,  §  of  Clouds.  Vgl.  „Tales  of  Wonder" :  „The  Fire- 
King"  (von  Walter  Scott),  „The  Water-King"  (von  Lewis),  „The 
Cloud-King"  (von  Lewis).  —  143.  "small  grey  men"  "wild  yagers". 
Vgl.  „Tales  of  Wonder" :  „The  Little  Grey  Man"  (von  H.  Bunbury), 
„The  Wild  Huntsmen"  (von  Walter  Scott).  —  144.  Walter  Scott 
hatte  zu  den  „Tales  of  Wonder"  —  vgl.  oben  zu  V.  142  und  143  — 
beigesteuert.  —  145 — 148.  Der  Sinn  ist:  Wenn  Erzählungen  wie  die 
„Tales  of  Terror"  und  die  „Tales  of  Wonder"  dem  Publikum  ge- 
fallen, dann  leidet  dieses  an  geistiger  Erkrankung  (disease  hier  = 
insanity,  madness),  die  so  schwer  ist,  dass  nur  ein  Arzt  von  der 
Berühmtheit  des  Hl.  Lukas  (der  nach  Coloss.  IV,  14  Arzt  war) 
sie  heilen  kann;  sogar  Satan  würde  sich  dann  davor  fürchten,  mit 
dir  (Monk)  zusammen  zu  leben,  der  du  ebenfalls  von  dieser  Krank- 
heit ergriffen  bist,  und  würde  in  deinem  Schädel  eine  Hölle  finden, 
die  noch  tiefer  ist,  als  diejenige,  die  sonst  seinen  Aufenthaltsort 
bildet.  —  153.  Catullus  wird  Moore  genannt  nach  dem  Hauptvor- 
bild seines  ersten  Gedichtbandes,  den  Byron  übrigens  fast  auswendig 
kannte  (Fuhrmann  36).  —   160.  Sin  no  more.  Ein  biblisches  Zitat 
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(Evg.  Joh.  15,  14  und  8,  11);  vgl.  Pönitz  106.  Bemerkenswert  ist, 
dass  der  Dichter  in  der  1.  Auflage  das  life  durch  line  ersetzt  hat, 
entsprechend  einer  brieflichen  Anregung  von  Dallas:  In  your 
concluding  line  on  Little,  I  would,  though  in  a  quotation,  Sub- 
stitute, line,  or  lay,  for  life  (Dallas,  Recollections  25  fl.).  — 
161  ff.  sind  eine  „poetische  Version"  der  Besprechung  von  Strangfords 
Gedichten  in  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  72  ff.).  —  165—166.  Auf  das 
Fehlerhafte  der  Relativkonstruktion  macht  Herrmann  18  aufmerk- 
sam. —  168.  Zum  Verständnis  des  on  a  false  pretence  vgl.  Byrons 
Anmerkung  zu  164.  —  175.  marble  covered.  Jedenfalls  wegen  des 
marmorierten  Einbands.  —  176  ff.  zeigen  „handgreifliche  Ähn- 
lichkeiten" mit  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  80).  —  179—180.  Eine 
Paraphrase  der  Rezension  in  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  80).  — 
181  note.  Das  rather  an  elegant  prose  ivriter  entspricht  genau  den 
Ausführungen  in  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  80).  —  Ebd.  Pope's  advice  to 
Wycherley.  Den  Rat,  Wycherley  möge  „seine  Verse  in  Prosa  ver- 
wandeln", hat  Pope  tatsächlich  in  einem  Brief  erteilt,  wenn  auch 
nicht  ganz  mit  denselben  Worten:  As  I  have  often  told  you,  it  is 
my  sincere  opinion  that  the  greater  part  [sc.  of  your  poetry]  would 
make  a  much  better  figure  as  Single  maxims  and  reflections  in 
prose,  after  the  manner  of  your  favourite  Rochefoucault,  than  in 
verse  (Gr.  Paston,  Mr.  Pope  I,  33  ff.).  —  186.  glean  with  Pratt.  Be- 
zieht sich  auf  dessen  Werk  „Grleanings  through  Wales,  Holland, 
and  Westphalia"  (London  1795 — 99)  in  4  Bänden,  deren  letzter 
„Grleanings  in  England"  betitelt  ist  und  später  selbständig  erschien; 
vgl.  D.  N.  B.  —  195—200.  Nach  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  75).  — 
217.  Auch  die  Edinb.  Rev.  hat  gerade  diesen  Eingangsvers  von 
Bowles'  „Spirit  of  Discovery  by  Sea"  herausgegriffen  (König  75).  — 
219 — 222.  „Geradezu  dunkel  ohne  den  dazu  gehörigen  Prosatext 
der  Rezension"  (König  75).  —  222.  James  Cook  ist  der  bekannte 
Weltumsegler  (f  1779);  vgl.  D.  N.  B.  —  224  note.  Das  Zitat  hat 
Byron  aus  der  Edinb.  Rev.  (König  76).  Über  das  Miss  Verständnis 
bezüglich  der  zitternden  Wälder  Madeiras  vgl.  ebd.  Es  handelt  sich 
um  das  4.  Buch,  346  ff.  von  Bowles'  „Spirit  of  Discovery  by  Sea."  — 
228.  C.  I,  327  Anm.  teilt  die  Stelle  der  1.  Aufl.  mit,  die  nach 
Byrons  eigenem  Zeugnis  Hobhouse  zum  Verfasser  hat  und  in  der 
2.  Aufl.  unterdrückt  worden  ist.  Dabei  ist  Coleridge  ein  Versehen  — 
um  ein  solches  handelt  es  sich  offenbar  —  untergelaufen,  indem  er 
die  Stelle  mit  V.  246  der  1.  Aufl.  (=  Coleridge  362)  anstatt  mit 
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V.  247  beginnen  lässt.  DassV.  246  nicht  von  Hobhouse  stammt, 
ergibt  sich  —  von  anderen  Gründen  ganz  abgesehen  —  schon 
daraus,  dass  derselbe  in  der  2.  Aufl.  stehen  geblieben  ist,  während 
Byron  in  der  Vorrede  zu  derselben  doch  seine  determination  not 
to  publish  with  my  name  any  production  ivhich  was  not  entirely 
and  exclusively  my  oivn  composition  ausdrücklich  betont.  — 
230.  Alcseus  dichtete  Lieder,  unter  denen  an  erster  Stelle  Hymnen 
auf  die  Götter  genannt  werden  (vgl.  Christ,  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Lit. 
§  101).  Montgomery  ist  besonders  bekannt  als  Verfasser  von 
christlichen  Hymnen  (Kirchenliedern),  von  denen  noch  jetzt  mehr 
als  hundert  im  Gebrauch  sind  (D.  N.  B.).  Daher  die  Bezeichnung 
des  letzteren  als  Alcseus.  —  232.  Mit  Northern  blast,  ebenso  mit  Cale- 
donian  gales  (233)  und  Northern  ivoliues  (240)  ist  die  Edin.  Rev. 
gemeint.  Vgl.  auch  Byrons  Bemerkung  zu  236.  —  236  note.  Über 
degraded  epics  vgl.  Byrons  Anmerkung  zu  V.  94.  —  238.  the  sacr- 
ed  Nine.  Sind  die  Musen.  —  251.  James  ist  Jakob  II.  — 
252.  Jefferies.  Richtiger  Jeffreys.  Vgl.  über  diesen  berüchtigten 
Richter  D.  N.  B.  und  Encycl.  Brit.  —  295.  avails.  Uber  den 
Singular  vgl.  Mätzner,  Engl.  Gram.  (2.  Aufl.)  II,  151.  —  296.  scenes 
like  these.  Nämlich  die  in  V.  290 — 292,  und  292  note  erwähnten.  — 
297 — 298.  „Den  Inhalt  zweier  Stellen  aus  der  Maeviad  und 
Baviad  scheint  Byron  in  ein  Verspaar  zusammengezogen  zu 
haben"  (König  92).  —  299—300.  Das  ivhile  steht  parallel  dem 
while  in  V.  297  und  dem  if  in  V.  295 :  Was  nützen  die  vergeb- 
lichen Versuche  der  Schauspieler  zu  gefallen,  solange  das  Publi- 
kum ein  Stück  wie  Kenneys  „World",  das  nur  eben  noch  zur  Auf- 
führung angenommen  war,  sehr  freundlich  beurteilt?  Audience  ist 
das  Subjekt  und  hat  als  Kollektivum  das  Verb  im  Plural.  — 
301.  Beaumont's.  Über  die  Frage  der  Verfasserschaft  der  „Bon- 
duca"  vgl.  Ward,  Hist.  of  Engl.  Dram.  Lit.  (2.  Aufl.)  II,  696; 
Fleay,  Biogr.  Chronicle  I,  203;  Schelling,  Elizabethan  Drama  II, 
38  Anm.  —  309 — 314.  Eine  nicht  uninteressante  Parallele  hierzu 
aus  einer  anonymen  Satire  „On  the  Prevalence  of  the  German 
Drama  on  the  British  Stage"  (London  1805)  bringt  Chew  S.  5  bei. 
—  311.  German  schools.  Bezieht  sich  auf  die  Einführung  der 
Dramen  Goethes,  Schillers  und  besonders  Kotzebues  in  England. 
Vgl.  dazu  auch  König  91.  —  325.  Lewis'  spectres.  Dabei  denkt 
Byron  an  die  „Tales  of  Terror",  die  „Tales  of  Wonder"  und  das 
„Castle  Spectre".  —  330.  Pantomines.    So  auch  in  der  Egerton- 
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Redaktion  gedruckt,  sicher  kein  Schreibfehler,  wie  der  Reim  mit 
confines  zeigt.  Auch  im  Deutschen  haben  wir  die  volkstümliche 
Form  „Pantomine",  die  Andresen,  Uber  deutsche  Volksetymo- 
logie (3.  Aufl.)  76  als  volksetymologische  Anlehnung  an  „Miene" 
erklärt.  Für  die  englische  Form  mit  n  passt  diese  Erklärung 
mit  Rücksicht  auf  die  Aussprache  von  engl,  mien  freilich 
nicht;  aber  es  mag  Anlehnung  an  franz.  mine  vorliegen.  — 
332  note.  Der  Scherz  mit  den  bacalaurii  stammt  wohl  aus  Cam- 
bridger Studentenkreisen.  —  343.  Italy's  buffoons.  Byrons  ver- 
ächtlicher Ton  steht  in  damaliger  Zeit  nicht  vereinzelt  (vgl.  König 
100).  —  348.  Hafiz,  d.  h.  Stott  of  Dromore  (wie  Byron  in  der 
Fussnote  erklärt),  ist  ein  Anhänger  der  Deila  Crusca  School  und  eins 
der  Hauptopfer  von  Griff ords  Satire,  auf  die  Byrons  Verdikt  wohl 
zurückgeht  (vgl.  König  93).  —  350.  In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in 
Tottenham  Road.  Mit  St.  Giles's  kann  nach  dem  Zusammenhang 
und  mit  Rücksicht  auf  das  broad  nicht  die  Kirche  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields  gemeint  sein.  Vielmehr  gehört  das  Road  am  Ende  des 
Verses  auch  zu  St.  Giles's.  Dieser  St.  Giles's  Road,  heute,  wie 
es  scheint,  nicht  mehr  vorhanden,  wird  damals  in  demselben 
schlechten  Rufe  gestanden  haben,  wie  das  Dorf  St.  Giles,  auf  dessen 
Gebiet  der  St.  Giles's  Road  zweifellos  gelegen  hat;  vgl.  dazu 
Klöpper,  Engl.  Reallexikon  I,  1248.  Mit  Tottenham  Road  wird 
Tottenham  Court  Road  gemeint  sein,  ehemals  berüchtigte  Gegend; 
vgl.  Walford,  Old  and  New  London  IV,  477.  —  352.  Grosvenor 
place,  or  Square.  Es  gibt  sowohl  einen  Grosvenor  Place  wie 
einen  Grosvenor  Square,  damals  und  in  einem  gewissen  Grade  heute 
noch  eine  vornehme  Gegend.  —  353.  things  of  Ton.  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton  (vgl.  über  sie  D.  N.  B.)  veröffentlichte  1807  ein  —  im 
D.  N.  B.  nicht  erwähntes  —  Gedicht:  „Epics  of  the  Ton-' 
(vgl.  darüber  C.  I,  311  Anm.  und  König  46).  Things  of  the 
Ton  bedeutet:  Dichterlinge  nach  Art  der  genannten  Lady.  — 
355.  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf.  D.  h.  auch  wenn  ein  Kritiker  sie 
lobt.  —  356.  Wer  mit  Sir  T.  gemeint  ist,  war  nicht  festzustellen.  — 
359.  Welche  Lords  Byron  hier  im  Auge  hat,  wird  kaum  festzu- 
stellen sein.  Nach  dem  Zusatz  in  der  1.  Auflage  (vgl.  C.  I,  354) 
zu  urteilen,  mag  der  Dichter  in  Selbstironie  an  sich  selber  gedacht 
haben.  —  361 — 362.  Ginge  es  nach  Geschmack  und  Vernunft,  so  würde 
niemand  Adelstitel  und  Verse  miteinander  verwechseln;  d.  h.  bei 
der  Beurteilung  von  Versen  würde  niemand  danach  fragen,  ob  der 
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Dichter  einen  Adelstitel  hat  oder  nicht.  —  363 — 374.  Die  politische 
Satire  „All  the  Talents"  (V.  367)  erwähnt  C.  I,  294  und  337 
Anm.  kurz.  Der  volle  Titel  ist:  „All  the  Talents;  a  satirical  poem, 
in  three  dialogues.  By  Polypus."  London  1807.  Das  britische 
Museum  besitzt  (vgl.  den  Katalog  unter  Polypus)  eine  ganze  An- 
zahl von  Ausgaben,  von  denen  die  19.  die  letzte  ist,  alle  aus  dem 
Jahr  1807.  Die  dort  fehlende  2.  Aufl.  besitzt  das  Englische  Seminar 
in  Erlangen.  Über  den  Verfasser,  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  vgl.  das 
D.  N.  B.  und  O'Donoghue,  The  Poets  of  Ireland  19.  „Monodies  on 
Fox"  weist  C.  I,  356  Anm.  zwei  nach,  die  eine  von  Richard  Payne 
Knight  (vgl.  über  ihn  D.  N.  B.),  die  andere  von  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  and  there  were  others.  Der  Verfasser  von  „Melville's  Mantle" 
ist,  wie  man  wenigstens  nach  C.  I,  294  und  356  Anm.  annehmen 
muss,  nicht  angegeben  und  unbekannt.  Wenn  nun  Byron  unter 
Anführung  von  „All  the  Talents",  „Monodies  on  Fox"  und  „Mel- 
ville's Mantle"  von  Druids  spricht,  wobei  er  offenbar  an  die  an- 
gebliche dichterische  Betätigung  dieser  altkeltischen  Priester  denkt, 
so  drängt  sich  die  Vermutung  auf,  dass  er  diese  Bezeichnung  mit 
Rücksicht  auf  die  Herkunft  der  von  ihm  gemeinten  Dichter  aus 
keltischem  Gebiete  gebraucht.  Dazu  passt  auch  das  rieh  in  na- 
tive  lead  hinsichtlich  des  Reichtums  mehrerer  irischer  und  walli- 
sischer Grafschaften  an  Bleierzen  (vgl.  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI,  315).  Und 
so  stammt  denn  in  der  Tat  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett  aus  Irland 
(Cork).  Bei  Richard  Payne  Knight  und  M.  G.  Lewis  trifft  das  jedoch 
nicht  zu ;  denn  des  ersteren  Heimat  war  Heref ordshire  oder  Wor- 
cestershire,  und  Lewis  war  ein  Londoner.  Aber  nach  Coleridge 
haben  noch  andere  solche  monodies  geschrieben,  sodass  diese 
beiden  Namen  meine  Auffassung  nicht  umstossen.  Was  in  V. 
365 — 366  von  Gifford  gesagt  ist,  bezieht  sich  zweifellos  auf  dessen 
„Baviad"  und  „Maeviad,"  die  einzusehen  mir  jedoch  nicht  möglich 
war.  Was  das  native  lead  betrifft,  so  dürfte  übrigens  Byron  auch 
eine  Beziehung  zwischen  lead  und  dem  scribble  des  folgenden 
Verses  beabsichtigt  haben,  indem  diese  Dichter  sich  zur  Nieder- 
schrift ihrer  flüchtig  hingeworfenen  Gedichte  des  lead-pencil  be- 
dienen. Ein  lustiges  Missverständnis  des  rieh  in  native  lead  ist 
Benjamin  Laroche  in  seiner  französischen  Prosaübersetzung  der 
Werke  Byrons  (Oeuvres  completes  de  Byron,  6e  edition,  Paris 
1847,  I,  122)  untergelaufen:  druides  au  cerveau  de  plomb.  Da- 
nach   in   Carlo   Rusconis   italienischer   Prosaübersetzung  (Opere 
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di  Byron,  ed.  Gabriele  de  Stefano,  Napoli  1857,  S.  583): 
druidi  dal  cervello  di  piombo.  "Wohl  auch  auf  Laroche  geht 
Böttgers  „strohköpfige  Druiden"  zurück.  Missverstanden  ist  der 
Ausdruck  auch  in  der  „von  Mehreren"  besorgten  Byronübersetzung 
(Stuttgart  1856,  111,79):  „Druiden,  euch,  die  reich  an  Englands 
Blei."  —  370.  Bezieht  sich  offenbar  auf  den  Inhalt  der  genannten 
Satire.  —  376.  Der  Plural  names  ist  auffallend,  da  im  folgenden 
nur  ein  Name  genannt  wird.  —  378.  Die  Frage  nach  der  Per- 
sönlichkeit der  Rosa  ist  von  C.  I,  357  Anm.  nicht  genügend  ge- 
klärt worden.  Daher  ist  auch  das  in  masquerade  unklar.  — 
379 — 380.  Ist  ironisch  gemeint.  —  400  note  1.  Das  though  not  the 
best  schrieb  Byron  wohl  im  Hinblick  auf  die  Juvenalübersetzung 
Hodgsons  von  1807.  Vgl.  auch  Byrons  Anmerkung  zu  V.  462  der 
Redaktion  Murray  B.  —  400.  Ausweislich  des  Metrums  spricht 
Byron  den  Namen  Sotheby  ungewöhnlicherweise  dreisilbig.  — 
400  note  3.  Scotland's  Scaith,  or  the  Waes  of  War.  Byron 
hat  das  offenbar  für  ein  Werk  gehalten,  während  es  sich  um 
zwei  verschiedene  handelt  (vgl.  C.  I,  363  Anm.).  —  402.  Restore  the 
Muse's  violated  laws.  Wohl  auf  Grundlage  von  Popes  „Essay  on 
Criticism."  —  403  ff.  Die  Angriffe  auf  Erasmus  Darwin  scheinen 
im  einzelnen  eher  auf  den  Antijacobin,  als  auf  Jeffreys  Rezension 
zurückzugehen  (König  78  und  89).  —  413.  vulgär  Wordsworth. 
Das  Beiwort  hat  Byron  von  Jeffrey,  welcher  der  Muse  der  Lakists 
vulgären  Charakter  vorgeworfen  hatte  (König  66).  —  422.  Border 
feud.  Nach  Jeffreys  feuds  of  Border  chifetains  (König  70).  — 
431—432.  Richtet  sich  gegen  Scotts  „Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  — 
443.  Granta.  Bezeichnung  für  denFluss  Cam  und  für  Cambridge. 
Vgl.  über  den  Namen  E.  Mc  Clure,  British  Place-Names  250  ff. 


II.  Die  Redaktion  Murray  B. 


[Time  was,  e'er  yet  in  these  degenerate  days, 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise; 
When  Sense  and  Wit  with  Poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  Graces,  flourished  side  by  side; 

5  From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 

And,  reared  by  Taste,  bloomed  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then  in  this  happy  Isle,  a  Pope's  pure  strain, 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 
A  polished  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 

10  And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dryden,  poured  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  leß  smooth  than  his,  yet  doubly  strong 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater1  still  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 

15  Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  Taste  and  Beason,  with  those  times  are  past.] 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trining  page,  (Bl.  2a) 
Survey  the  precious  works,  that  please  the  age, 
This  Truth  at  least  let  Satire's  seif  allow 

20  No  Dearth  of  Rhyme  can  be  complained  of  now, 
The  Preß  oppreßed  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  PrinterV  devils  shake  their  weary  bones, 
While  Southey's  epics  load  the  creaking  shelves 
And  Little's  Lyrics  shine  in  hot-preßed  twelves. 

1  [Milton,  Spenser,  Shakespeare.] 

1 — 16.  Ergänzt  nach  der  Egerton-Redaktion. 
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25  Behold  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew 
For  notice  eager  paß  in  long  review 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace 
And  Rhyme  and  Blank  maintain  an  equal  race 
Sonnets  on  Sonnets  crowd  &  Ode  on  Ode 

30  And  Tales  of  Terror  jostle  on  the  road 

Unmeasurable  Measures  move  along  (Bl.  2b) 

For  simpering  Folly  loves  a  varied  song 
To  stränge  mysterious  dullneß  still  the  frienfd] 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

35  Tims  Lays  of  minstrels  (niay  they  be  the  last) 

f 

On  half  strung  Harps  whine  mournful  to  the  Blast 
While  mountain  Spirits  prate  to  river  Sprites 
That  Dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights, 
And  Groblin  Brats  of  Gilpin  Horner's  brood, 

40Decoy  young  Border  nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high. 
And  frighten  foolish  Babes  the  Lord  knows  why, 
While  highborn  Ladies  in  their  magic  cell         (Bl.  3a) 
Forbidding  Knights  to  read,  who  cannot  spell, 

45Dispatch  a  Courier  to  a  Wiza[r]ds  grave 

And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  Knave1. 

Note  f  2d 

1  Note  2d  See  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
paßim.  Never  was  any  plan  so  incongruous  &  absurd  as 
the  groundwork  of  this  production.  —  The  Entrance  of 

29.  Hinter  dem  ersten  Ode  steht  ein  durchgestrichenes  — 
35.  Wie  ein  unter  den  zwei  ersten  "Wörtern  des  Verses  ange- 
brachtes Kreuz  zeigt,  gedachte  Byron  dazu  eine  Anmerkung  zu 
geben;  der  Raum  für  eine  solche  ist  am  Fusse  der  Seite  auch 
frei  geblieben,  aber  es  ist  dort  nur  ein  Teil  des  ersten  Buchstabens 
geschrieben  worden.  —  37.  Das  r  von  river  in  R  geändert. 
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Behold  in  state  proud  prancing  on  his  roan      (Bl.  3b) 

The  Golden-crested  haughty  Marmion 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 

Thunder  &  Lightning  to  speak  the  prologue  to  Bayes's 
Comedy  (vide  the  Rehearsal)  furnished  without  doubt 
the  heart  of  the  Dialogue  between  Meßieurs  the  Spirits 
of  Flood  &  Fell  in  the  first  Canto.  —  Then  we  have  the 
5  amiable  William  of  Deloraine  "a  stark  (Bl.  3b)  moßtrooper" 
videlicet  a  happy  Compound  of  Poacher,  Sheepstealer  & 
Highwayman.  —  The  propriety  of  his  magical  Lady 's 
injunction  not  to  read,  can  be  only  equalled  by  his  can- 
did  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of  the  trammeis 

10  of  spelling  although  to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase  "twas 
his  neck-verse  at  Harribee"  i.  e.  the  Grallows.  — 

The  Biography  of  Grilpin  Horner,  &  (Bl.  4a)  the  mar- 
vellous  pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his 
Master's  horse  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  Boots, 

15  are  chef-d'oeuvres  in  the  improvement  of  Taste.  — 

For  incident  we  have  the  invisible  but  by  no  means 
sparing  Box  on  the  ear,  bestowed  on  the  page,  &  the 
entrance  of  a  Knight  &  Charger  into  the  Castle  under 
the  very  natural  disguise   of  a  wain  of  Hay.  —  But 

20  William  of  Deloraine  was  a  paragon  to  that  rascal  Mar- 
mion (Bl.  4b)  the  hero  of  Romance  2ä.  is  exactly  what  Wil- 
liam of  Deloraine  would  have  been  could  he  have  signed 

Notes  1.  to  speak  the  prologue  to  durchgestrichen,  prologis- 
ing  to  übergeschrieben.  —  2.  furnished  without  doubt  the  heart 
of  durchgestrichen,  unfortunately  takes  away  the  merit  of  origina- 
lity  from  übergeschrieben.  —  11.  Vor  Harribee  steht  Hairi  durch- 
gestrichen. —  Ebd.  Vor  i.  e.  steht  i  e  durchgestrichen ;  hinter  Gal- 
lows  steht  place  durchgestrichen.  — 19—20.  But  William  of  Deloraine 
bis  rascal  durchgestrichen.  —  22.  signed  his  own  name  durchge- 
strichen, read  8f  write  (mit  Semikolon)  übergeschrieben. 
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50  Not  quite  a  footpad,  yet  but  half  a  Knight, 

The  Gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace         (Bl.  4a) 
A  mighty  mixture,  of  the  great  &  base.  — 
And  think'st  thou  Scott!  by  vain  conceit  perchance, 
On  public  Taste  to  foist  thy  dull  romance 

55Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine    (Bl.  4b) 
To  yield  thy  Muse  just  half  a  crown  per  line? 
No!  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade,     (Bl.  5a) 
Their  Bays  are  seared,  their  form  er  laureis  fade 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name 

60Who  rack  their  Brains  for  profit,  not  for  fame, 
Low  may  they  stoop  beneath  deserved  Contempt, 
And  Scorn  remunerate  the  base  attempt, 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  Muse,  &  hireling  Bard; 

65  For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  Son 

his  own  name,  the  poem  was  produce[d]  for  Meßrs  Con- 
stable  Murray  &  Miller  worshipful  Booksellers,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money,  &  truly  consi- 
dering  the  inspiration  it  is  a  very  creditable  production. 
5  —  If  M?  Scott  will  write  &  for  hire,  let  him  do  his 
best  for  his  paymasters.  but  not  disgrace  his  genius 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  repetition  of  Black  Letter  Ballad 
Imitations.  — 

54.  dull  durchgestrichen,  stale  übergeschrieben.  —  60.  proß 
durchgestrichen,  lucre  übergeschrieben.  — 62.  base  durchgestrichen, 
mean  übergeschrieben.  —  Notes  1.  the  poem  über  die  Zeile  ge- 
schrieben ;  produce  durchgestrichen,  manufactured  übergeschrieben. 
—  3—4.  Ursprünglich  stand  da  8f  a  creditable  transaction  it  is  a  very 
creditable  production;  dann  sind  die  ersten  3  Wörter  nach  §  durchge- 
strichen und  truly  considering  the  inspiration  übergeschrieben.  Da 
das  Ursprüngliche  keinen  Sinn  gibt  (vgl.  auch  das  verdächtige  zwei- 
malige creditable),  so  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  Byron  die  Änderung 
schon  bei  der  Niederschrift  vorgenommen  hat. 
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And  bid  a  long  "good  night  to  Marmion*71. 

Note  f 

Such  are  the  thenies.  that  claim  our  plaudits  now  (S.  6) 
Such  are  the  Bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow 
While  Milton.  Dryden.  Pope  alike  forgot 
TOResign  their  hallowed  bays  to  Walter  Scott, 
white  line 

The  time  has  been.  when  yet  the  Muse  was  young 
When  Homer  swept  the  Lyre.  and  Maro  sung. 
An  Epic  scarce  ten  Centuries  could  claim 
While  awestruck  Xations  hailed  the  magic  name. 
75  The  work  of  each  immortal  Bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years2 

7  Note 

Empires  have  mouldered  froni  the  face  of  Earth.   ( S.  7) 
Tönernes  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give 

1  Note  3*  "Good  night  to  Marmion"  the  feeling 
exclamation  of  Henry  Blount  Esquire  on  the  Death  of 
honest  Marmion.  — 

2  As  the  Odyßey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
5  story  of  the  Iliad.  they  may  be  almost  claßed  as  one 

grand  historical  poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Taßo. 
we  consider  the  "Paradise  lost"'  and  "Gierusalemme 
Liberata"*  as  their  Standard  efforts.  since.  neither  the 
-Jerusalem  conquered"  of  the  Italian.  or  the  "Paradise 
10  regained""  of  the  English  Bard.  obtained  a  proportionate 
celebrity  to  their  former  poems  — .  Query  —  which  of 
Mr.  Southey's  will  survive?  — 

Notes  1.  feeling  (so  scheint  die  Hs.  zu  haben  i  durchge- 
strichen, the  pathetie  &  also  prr/phetk  also  übergeschrieben,  wobei 
das  zweite  also  durchgestrichen,  das  erste  als*)  zwischen  a  und 
propheiia  über  die  Zeile  geschrieben  ist. 

4 
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80  As  even  in  Ruin  bids  the  language  live, 
Not  so  with  us,  though  leßer  Bards  content 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent, 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  Skies 
Behold  the  Balladmonger  Southey  rise, 

85  To  him  let  Oamoens,  Milton,  Taßo  yield, 

Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks,  see  Joan  of  Are  advance 
The  Scourge  of  England,  &  the  boast  of  France, 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch,       (S.  8) 

90  Behold  her  Statue  placed  in  Grlory's  niche, 
Her  fetters  burst  and  just  released  from  prison 
A  virgin  Phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen.  — 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba1  conie  on  f  Note 

Arabia's  monstrous  wild  &  wondrous  Son, 

95  Domdaniels  dread  destroyer  who  overthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  World  eer  knew, 
Immortal  Hero!  all  thy  foes  oercome 
For  ever  reign!  the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb 
Since  startled  Metre  fled  before  thy  face 
100  Well  wert  thou  doomed  the  last  of  all  thy  race,    (S.  9) 
Well  may  triumphant  Genii  bear  thee  hence 
Illustrious  Conqueror  of  common  Sense!  — 
Now  last  and  greatest  Madoc  spreads  his  sails 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales, 
105  Teils  us  stränge  tales  as  other  travellers  do 
Note  f 

1  Thalaba,  M?  South ey's  second  poem,  written  in 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry,  S.  wished  to 
produce  something  novel  &  sueeeeded  to  a  miracle,  Joan 
of  Are  was  marvellous  enough,  but  Thalaba  was  one  of 
öthose  poems,  which  Porson  said  "would  be  read  when 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but  not  tili  then." 
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More  old  than  Mandevilles,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh  Southey,  Southey1!  cease  thy  varied  song 
Note  f 

A  Bard  may  chaunt  too  often  and  too  long, 
110  As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare 
A  fourth  alas!  were  more  than  we  could  bear, 
But  if  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say  (S.  10) 

Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way, 
If  still  in  Berkeley  Ballads  most  uncivil 
115  Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  Devil2  f  Note 

The  Babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue 
"God  help  thee"  Southey  and  thy  readers  too3. 

Note  2d 

Note  f 

1  We  beg  MF  South ey's  pardon  "Madoc  disdains 
the  clegraded  title  of  Epic"  (see  his  preface)  why  is  epic 
degraded  ?  and  by  whom  ?  certainly  the  late  Romaunts 
of  Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Ogilvy,  Sir  B.  B.  Burgeß 

5  Cumberland,  and  gentle  Mistreß  Cowley  have  not  exalted 
the  epic  Muse,  but  as  MF  Southey  "disdains  the  appel- 
lation"  allow  us  to  ask  has  he  substituted  any  thing 
better  in  it's  stead?  or  must  he  be  content  to  rival  Sir 
R.  Blackmore  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his 
10  verse.  — 

2  Note  H 

See  the  old  woman  of  Berkeley,  a  ballad  by  M  F  Sou- 
they, where  an  aged  gentlewoman  is   carried  away  by 
Beelzebub  on  a  high  trotting  horse. 
15        3  Note  2? 

The  last  line  "Glod  help  thee"  is  an  evident  pla- 
giarism  from  the  Antijacobin  to  MF  Southey  on  his 
Dactylics 

"G-od  help  thee  silly  one."  — 

4* 
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white  line. 

Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  School 

That  mild  Apostate  from  poetic  rule 

The  simple  Wordsworth  framer  of  a  lay 

120  As  soft  as  Evening  in  his  favourite  May 

Who  wams  his  friend  "to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble''  (S.  11) 

And  quit  his  books  for  fear  "of  growing  double''1 

Note  f 

Who  both  by  precept  and  example  shows 

That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose 
125  Convincing  all  by  demonstration  piain 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane, 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 

Contain  the  eßence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus  when  he  teils  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy 
130  The  idiot  mother  of  "an  idiot  boy" 

A  moonstruck  silly  lad  who  lost  his  way  (S.  12) 

And  like  his  Bard  confounded  night  with  day2 

Note  f 

1  Note  f 

Lyrical  Ballads  page  4.    "The  tables  turned"  Stanza  1 . 
"Up  Up  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  looks 
"Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 
"Up  Up  my  Friend  and  quit  your  books 
5         "Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 

In  his  preface  MT  W.  labours  hard  to  prove  that 
prose  and  verse  are  much  the  same,  &  certainly  his  pre- 
cepts  and  practice  are  strictly  conformable.  — 

2  f  Note 

10        Lyrical  Ballads  page  129. 

"And  thus  to  Betty's  question  he 
"Made  answer  like  a  traveller  bold 
"The  Cock  did  crow  to  whoo  to-whoo 
"And  the  Sun  did  shine  so  cold  &c  &.c 
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So  close  on  each  pathetic  pari  he  dwells 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  teils 
135That  all  who  view  the  „Idiot  in  his  glory" 
Oonceive  the  Bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

white  line. 

If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse  (S.  13) 

To  him  who  takes  a  Pixy  for  a  Muse  1 

Note  f 

Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpaß 

140  The  Bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  aß, 
Howr  wrell  the  Subject  suits  his  noble  mind 
"For  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  k[ind".] 
Oh!  wonderworking  Lewis!  Monk  or  Bard!         (S.  14) 
Sublime  alike  in  Novel,  or  churchyard 

145AVhether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand 
By  gibbering  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  Band, 
Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page 
To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age, 
All  Hail,  M.  P.2  from  whose  infernal  Brain 
Note  f 

löoThin  sheeted  phantoms  glide  a  grisly  train 

At  whose  command  "grim  women"  throng  in  crowds 
And  Kings  of  Fire,  of  water,  &  of  Clouds 
TVith  "small  grey  men"  "wild  yagers"  &whatnot,  (S.  15) 
To  crown  with  honour,  thee,  and  "Walter  Scott, 

155  Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please 
St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  Disease, 

1  Coleridge's  poems  page  11.  Songs  of  the  Pixies 
(i  e  Devonshire  Fairies)  page  42  we  have  lines  "to  a 
Young  Lady"  and  page  52.  "Lines  to  a  young  Aß". 

2  Note  f 

5        "For  every  one  knows  little  Matt's  an  M.  P." 

vide  a  poem  to  MF  Lewis 
in  "the  Statesman." 
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Even  Satan's  Seif  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell 
And  in  thy  Skull  discern  a  deeper  Hell. 

Who  in  soft  Guise?  surrounded  by  a  Choir 
160  Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta' s  Fire 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  cheek  by  paßion  flushed 

Strikes  his  wild  Lyre,  while  listening  dames  are  hushed, 

'Tis  Little!  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  Lay, 
165  Grieved  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  just. 

Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  Lust. 

Pure  is  the  flame  which  oer  her  altar  burns 

From  großer  incense  with  disgust  she  turns, 

But  kind  to  youth  this  expiation  oer 
170  Shv.  bids  thee  "mend  thy  Life,  and  sin  no  more." 

For  thee,  Translator  of  the  tinsei  song  (S.  16) 

To  whom  such  glittering  Ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue, 
And  boasted  locks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue,1 

Note  f 

175  Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miß  admires 
And  oer  harmonious  nonsense  half  expires, 
Learn,  if  thou  can'st,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  Sonnets  on  a  false  pretence 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place, 
Note  f 

1  The  Reader  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of 
this  may  refer  to  " Strangfords  Camoens"  page  127.  note 
to  page  56.  or  to  the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  Strangfords  Camoens.  —  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
5  that  the  things  given  to  the  public  as  poems  of  Camoens 
are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Portuguese 
than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  — 
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180  By  dreßing  Camoens  in  a  Suit  of  Lace, 

Mend,  Strangford,  mend  thy  morals,  &  thy  taste  (S.  17) 
Be  warm,  but  pure,  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste, 
Cease  to  deceive,  thy  pilfered  harp  restore 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  Bard  to  copy  Moore. 

white  line. 

185  In  many  marble  covered  volumes  view 
Hayley,  in  vain  attempting  something  new, 
Whether  he  spins  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawls,  as  Wood  &  Barclay  walk,  'gainst  time. 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same 

190  Forever  feeble  and  forever  tarne, 

Triumphant  tirst  see  "Temper' s  triumphs"  shine 1 

Note  f 

At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine, 
Of  "Music's  triumph"  all  who  read  may  swear     (S.  18) 
That  luckleß  Music  never  triumphed  there. 
white  line. 

195  In  verse  most  stale,  unprolitable,  flat, 

Come  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  glean  with  Pratt, 
In  him  an  author's  luckleß  lot  behold 
Condemned  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold2 

Note  f 

Note  f 

1  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
"Triumphs  of  temper"  and  "Triumph  of  Music"  he  has 
also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  Epistles  &c  &? 
as  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography 

5  let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley",  to  M? 
H's  consideration,  viz.  "to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose."  — 

2  M  F  Pratt  once  a  Bath  Bookseiler,  now  a  London 
Author;  has  written  as  much  to  as  little  purpose,  as 
any  of  his  scribbling  Cotemporaries.  M?  P's  Sympythy  is  in 

10  rhyme,  but  his  prose  productions  are  the  most  voluminous.  — 
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Degraded  Man,  again  resume  thy  trade 
200  The  Votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid, 
Though  daily  puffs  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  Edition  of  "thy  Sympathy."  — 

"Thy  Sympathy"  that  soft  Idea  brings  (S.  19) 

A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
220  And  shows  dißolved  in  sympathetic  tears 

The  maudlin  Prince  of  mournful  Sonneteers, 

And  art  thou  not  their  Prince,  harmonious  Bowles, 

Thou  first  great  Oracle  of  tender  Souls, 

Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seek'st  relief, 
210  Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf, 

Whether  thy  Muse  most  lamentably  teils 

What  pretty  Sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  Beils1 

Note  f 

Or  still  in  bells  delighting  finds  a  friend  (S.  20) 

In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend, 

215 Ah!  how  much  juster  were  thy  Muse's  hap, 
If  to  thy  Beils,  thou  fain  would'st  add  a  Cap, 
Delightful  Bowles!  still  bleßing  &  still  blest 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best, 
'Tis  thine  with  gentle  Little's  moral  Song, 

220  To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng, 

With  thee,  our  Nursery  Damseis  shed  their  tears, 
E'er  Miß  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years, 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain, 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  Strain. 

225  But  to  soft  themes  thou  scornest  to  confine. 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine, 
"Awake  a  louder  &  a  loftier  Strain" 
Note  f 

1  See  Bowles's  Sonnets  &?  "Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and 
"Stanza's  on  hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend" 
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Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again, 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood, 
230Since  first  the  leaky  Ark  reposed  in  Mud, 
By  more,  or  leß,  are  sung  in  every  Book 
From  Captain  Noah,  down  to  Captain  Cook, 
Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road, 
The  Bard  has  wove  a  gentle  Episode, 1 

Note  f 

235  And  gravely  teils,  (attend  each  beauteous  Miß) 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  Kiß 

No  white  line 
Bowles!  In  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell 
Stick  to  thy  Sonnets,  man!  at  least  they  seil.2 

Note  f 

White  line 

With  broken  Lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
240  Lo!  sad  Alcaeus  wanders  down  the  vale, 


1  "Awake  a  louder  &  a  &c  &c" 
is  the  first  line  in  "Bowles's  Spirit  of  Discovery"  a  very 
spirited  and  pretty  Dwarf  Epic,  among  other  exquisite 
lines  we  have  the  following 
5     "a  Kiß 

"Stole  on  the  listening  Silence,  never  yet 
"Here  heard;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power  &?  &c 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  Kiß,  very 
much  astonished  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  Phe- 
lOnomenon.  — 
Note  f 

2  The  Episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of 
"Kobert  a  Machin"  and  "Anna  d' Artet"  a  pair  of  con- 
stant  Lovers,  who  performed  the  Kiß  above-mentioned, 
15  that  startled  the  Woods  of  Madeira. 


(S.  21) 


(S.  22) 
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Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  blo  omed  at  last 
His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  Northern  Blast, 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  Gales  (S.  23) 

His  Bloßoms  wither  as  the  Blast  prevails, 
245  Oer  his  lost  works,  let  claßic  Sheffield  weep 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep.1 

Note  f 

And  yet,  why  sh[o]uld  the  Bard  at  once,  resign  (S.  24) 
His  claim  to  Favour  from  the  sacred  Nine 
Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  Howl 

250  Of  Northern  Wolves,  that  still  in  darkneß  prowl, 
A  coward  Brood,  who  mangle  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  croß  their  way. 
Or  old  or  young,  the  living,  or  the  dead 
No  mercy  claim,  these  Harpies  must  be  fed.  — 

255  Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield  ? 
The  calm  poßeßion  of  their  native  field, 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat 
Nor  hunt  the  Bloodh[o]unds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat2 

f  Note 

Who  has  not  heard  in  this  enlightened  age,        (S.  25) 
260When  all  can  criticize  the  historic  page, 
Who  has  not  heard  in  James' s  Bigot  Reign 
Of  Jefferies!  monarch  of  the  scourge,  and  chain, 
Jefferies  the  wretch  whose  pestilential  breath, 
Like  the  dread  Simoom,  winged  the  shaft  of  Death. 
Note  f 

1  Poor  Montgomery !  though  praised  by  every  English 
Review  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh, 
after  all  the  Bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable 
genius,  his   "Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  thou- 

5  sand  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "degraded  Epics/' 
Note  f 

2  Arthur's  seat,  the  Hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh.  — 
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265  The  old,  the  young,  to  Fate  remorseleß  gave 
Nor  spared  one  victim  from  the  common  grave. 
white  line 

Such  was  the  Judge  of  Jamcs's  iron  time, 
When  Law  was  Murder,  Mercy  was  a  crime, 
Till  from  his  throne  by  weary  millions  hurled 
270  The  Despot  roamed  an  Exile  through  the  World, 
white  line. 

Years  have  rolled  on;  —  in  all  the  lists  of  Shame, 
Who  now  can  parallel  a  Jefferies'  name  ? 
With  hand  leß  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  Willing  to  decree  the  Rack, 
275  With  tongue  envenomed,  with  intentions  foul 
The  same  in  name  in  character,  in  Soul, 


280 


285 


290 


295 
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Now  to  the  Drama  turn,  oh!  motley  sight  (S.  28) 

300What  precious  Scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite, 
Princes  in  Barrels,  Counts  in  Arbours  pent, 
And  Dibdins  nonsense  yield  complete  content,1 

Note  f 

Though  now,  thank  heaven!  the  Rosciomania's  oer 

And  fullgrown  Actors  are  endured  once  more, 
305  Yet  what  avails  their  vain  attempts  to  please 

If  British  Critics  suffer  scenes  like  these. 

White  Reynolds  vents  his  "Damme,"  Poohs"  &  Zounds,2 

Note  (S.  29) 

And  common  place,  and  common  sense  confounds, 

White  Kenny's  World  just  suffered  to  proceed 
310  Proclaims  the  audience  very  kind  indeed, 

And  Beaumont's  pilfered  Caratach  affords 

A  Tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words,3 

f  Note 

f  Note 

1  In  the  melo-drame  of  Tekeli  that  heroic  Prince  is 
clapt  into  a  Barrel  on  the  stage,  &  Count  Everard  in 
the  Fortreß  hides  himself  in  a  Green  house  built  ex- 
preßly  for  the  occasion;  'tis  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook 

5who  is  really  a  man  of  talent  should  confine  his  genius 
to  such  paltry  productions,  as  the  Fortreß  &  Music  mad 

f  Note 

2  All  these  are  favourite  expreßions  of  M.r  K,.  and 
10  prominent  in  his  comedies  living  and  defunct.  — 

Note  2? 

3  MF   T.  S.  the  new  manager  of  D.  L.  stripped  the 
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Who  but  must  mourn  while  these  are  all  the  rage 

The  Degradation  of  our  vaunted  Stage. 
315Heavens!  is  all  Sense  of  shame,  &  talent  gone,  .  (S.  30) 

Have  we  no  living  Bard  of  merit?  none? 

Awake  George  Colman?  Cumberland  awake! 

Ring  the  alarum  Bell,  let  Folly  quake, 

Oh!  Sheridan  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
320  Let  Comedy  resume  her  throne  again, 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  Schools, 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  Fools, 

Give  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  Age, 

One  claßic  drama  &  reform  the  Stage, 
325  Gods !  oer  these  Boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 

Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Kemble  lives  to  tread, 

On  these  shall  Force  display  Buffoonery's  Mask, 

And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  Cask, 

While  Shakespeare,  Otway,  Maßinger  forgot, 
330  On  Stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  Closets  rot, 

And  sapient  managers  new  Scenes  produce 

From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose, 

Lo  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim     (S.  31} 

The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame, 
335  In  grim  array  though  Lewis  Spectres  rise, 

Yet  Skeffington  &  Goose  divide  the  prize, 

And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise, 

In  skirtleß  Coats,  and  Skeletons  of  plays 

Renowned  alike,  whose  Genius  neer  conlines 
340lt's  humble  flight  to  splendid  Pantomines, 

Nor  sleeps  with  "Sleeping  Beauties,  but  anon 

tragedy  of  Caratach  of  the  dialogue,  and  exhibited  the 
Scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus  was  this  worthy  of 
his  Sire  ?  or  of  himself  ?  — 
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In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  onl 

Note  f 

While  poor  John  Bull  Bewildered  with  the  Scene,  (S.  32) 
Keeps  wondering  what  the  Devil  it  can  mean, 
345  But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few? 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 
white  Line. 

Such  are  we  now,  ah!  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  Fathers  were,  unleß  to  mourn, 
Degenerate  Britons!  are  you  dead  to  ShameV 
350  Or  kind  to  Dullneß  do  you  fear  to  blame? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  Race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  Face 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  Buffoons, 
And  worship  Catalani's  Pantaloons,2 
Note  f 

355  Since  their  own  Drama  yields  no  fairer  trace      (S.  33) 
Of  wit?  than  puns,  of  humour,  than  Grimace. 
white  Line 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Hafiz3,  up  to  simple  Bowles 
Note  f 
Note  f 

1  M?  S.  is  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "Sleeping 
Beauty"  &  some  comedies,  particularly  "Maids  &  Bache- 
lors" (Bacalaurii  Baculo  magis  quam  lauro  digni)  — 

Note  f 

5  2  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice.  for  the 
Visage  of  the  one,  and  the  Salary  of  the  other  will 
enable  us  long  to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds. 
besides  we  are  still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Lady's  appearance  in  Trowsers.  — 
10         Note  f 

3  What  w[o]uld  be  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Ana- 
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Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode   (S.  34) 
360  In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham  Road, 
Or  (since  some  men  of  faßion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse,)  from  Grosvenor  place,  or  Square 
If  things  of  Ton  their  harmleß  lays  indite 
Most  vvisely  doomed  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
365What  harm!  in  spite  of  every  critic  elf 
Sir  T.  —  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself 
Miles  Andrews  still  his  strength  in  Couplets  try 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  Dramas  die, 
Lords  too  are  Bards,  such  things  at  times  befall, 
370  And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all, 
Yet  did  or  Taste,  or  Eeason  sway  the  times 
Ah!  who  would  take  their  titles  for  their  rhymes. 

white  line  ,  to  M>  Banne 

Let  Monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew  (S.  35) 

And  Melville's1  Mantle  prove  a  blanket  too, 
Note  f 

375  One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapleß  Bard 
And  Peace  be  with  you!  'tis  your  best  reward, 
Such  sneering  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live, 
But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  close 

380  With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  Repose. 

Far  be't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid  (S.  36) 

creon,  Hafiz,  could  he  arise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre 
at  Sheeraz  (where  he  reposes  with  Ferdoosi  and  Sadi  the 
Oriental  Homer  and  Catullus)  and  behold  his  name 
aßumed  by  one  Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent 
5  and  execrable  of  literary  poachers  for  the  daily  Prints.  — 
Note  f 

1  Melvilles  Mantle,  a  parody  on  Elijah's  Mantle 
a  Poem.  — 
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The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  Masquerade, 
Whose  Strains  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind 
Leave  wondering  Comprehension  far  behind1.  — 

385  Now  since  the  past  have  claimed  the  tribute  due  (S.  37) 
Neglected  Genius,  let  me  turn  to  you, 
Come  forth  oh  Campbell  give  thy  talents  scope 
Who  dares  aspire,  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope, 
And  thou  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last 

390Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past,2 
Arise  let  blest  Remembrance  still  inspire 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallowed  Lyre, 
Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  Throne 
Aßert  thy  Country's  honour,  and  thine  own, 

395What!  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep  (S.  38) 

Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unleß  perchance  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel  Burns 
No!  though  Contempt  hath  marked  the  spurious  brood 

400  The  Race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  Food, 
Yet  still  some  Genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Note  f 

1  This  lovely  little  Jeßica  the  daughter  of  the  noted 
Jew  K  —  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  Deila  Crusca 
School,  and  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdities 
in  rhyme,  as  times  go,  besides  sundry  novels  in  the  Style 

5  of  the  first  Edition  of  the  Monk.  — 
Note  f 

2  It  is  almost  superlluous  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
readers  the  authors  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  and 
"Hope"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language 

10  (if  we  except  Pope's  eßay  on  man)  but  so  many  poeta- 
sters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of  Campbell 
&  Rogers  are  become  stränge.  — 


From  Albions  Cliffs  to  Caledonia's  Coast, 
Some  few  who  know  to  write,  us  well  as  feel, 
Bear  Witneß,  Gifford1,  Sotheby,  Macneill! 

t  f  "  t 

405  Let  these  arise  and  conscious  of  applause  (S.  39) 

Restore  the  Muse's  violated  laws, 
But  not  in  heavy  Darwin's  pompous  chime 
That  mighty  Master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 
Whose  gilded  Cymbals  more  adorned  than  clear 

410  The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  Ear, 
In  show  the  simple  Lyre  could  once  surpaß 
But  now  worn  down  appear  in  native  Braß, 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  Sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  Similes  &  sound, 

415  Hirn  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  Tinsei  die 
False  Glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye. 
Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgär  Wordsworth  stoop     (S.  40) 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  groupe, 
Whose  verse  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void 

42oSeems  bleßed  Harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd2 

Note  f 

Let  them  —  but  hold  my  Muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  Strain  far  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach, 
The  native  Genius  with  their  feeling  given, 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  Heaven. 
white  line. 

425  And  thou  too  Scott!  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
Note  f. 

1  Gifford  Author  of  Baviad  &  Mseviad  and  one 
(though  not  the  best)  of  the  [translators  of]  Juvenal 

2  Meßrs  Lambe  &  Lloyd,  are  the  last  of  the  Folio w- 
ers  of  Southey  &  Co.  — 
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The  wilder  Slogan  of  a  Border  Feud, 

Let  Lewis  tili  our  nurseries  with  alarm. 

With  tales  that  oft  disgust,  &  never  charm. 

But  thou  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise  (S.  41) 
430  Should'st  leave  to  humble  bards  ignoble  lays 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine 

Demand  a  hallowed  harp  —  that  harp  is  thine. 

Say,  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field 
435Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  Clan 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man. 

Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkneß,  Atter  food 

For  outlawed  Sherwood's  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 

Scotland!  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  Bard. 
440  And  be  thy  praise  Iiis  first  &  best  Reward, 

Yet  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a  worlcl  can  give. 

Be  known  perchance  when  Albion  is  no  niore 

And  teil  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before, 
445  To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall 

And  save  her  Glory,  though  his  Country  fall, 
white  Line 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons 
Expert  in  Science,  more  expert  at  puns 
Shall  these  approach  the  Muse?  ah  no!  she  flies  (S.  42) 
450  And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  prize, 
Though  Printers  condescend  the  preß  to  soil 
By  odes  by  Smythe,  and  epic  songs  by  Hoyle, 
Hoyle  whose  learn'd  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist 
■Required  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list, 
Note  f 

1  The  Games  of  Hoyle  well  known  to  the  votaries 
452.  By  durchgestrichen,  With  übergeschrieben.  —  Notes  1. 
Hinter  to  noch,  ein  to,  durchgestrichen. 
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455  Ye!  who  in  Granta's  honours  would  surpaß         (S.  43) 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  fullgrown  Aß, 
A  Foal  well-worthy  of  her  ancient  Dam 
Whose  Helicon,  is  duller  than  her  Cam.  — 
Yet  hold  —  as  when  by  Jove's  divine  behest, 

460  If  found,  ten  righteous  had  preserved  the  Rest  — 
In  Sodom's  fated  town,  for  Granta's  name 
Let  Hodgson's  Genius  plead  and  save  her  fame. 1 
Note  f 

But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave,  (S.  44) 

The  partial  Muse  delighted  loves  to  lave, 
465  On  her  green  Banks,  a  greener  wreath  is  wove 
To  crown  the  Bards  that  haunt  her  claßic  Grove, 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires 
And  modern  Britons  justly  praise  their  Sires.2  — 
Note  f 

For  me,  who  thus  unasked  have  dared  to  teil     (S.  45) 

of  Whist,  Cheß  &?  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the 
vagaries  of  his  illustrious  Synonime,  whose  poem  com- 
prised  (as  expreßly  stated  in  the  advertisement)  all  the 
"Plagues  of  Egypt."  — 
5  1  This  Gentleman's  name  [r]equires  no  praise;  the 
man  who  has  surpaßed  Dryden  and  Giflord  as  a  Trans- 
lator, may  well  be  expected  to  excell  in  original  compo- 
sition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a 
splendid  Specimen.  — 
10  2  The  "aboriginal  Briton's"  a  most  excellent  poem 
by  Richards. 

459.  Jove's  divine  durchgestrichen,  Heaven's  supreme  über- 
geschrieben. —  Notes  7.  In  excell  das  letzte  l  durchgestrichen, 
dann  das  ganze  "Wort  durchgestrichen  und  excel  übergeschrieben.  — 
Notes  10.  Nach  aboriginal  steht  Brit,  durchgestrichen. 
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470  My  Country  what  her  sons,  must  know  too  well 
Zeal  for  her  honour  no  malignant  Rage 
Has  bade  me  spurn  the  follies  of  her  age 
No  just  applause  her  honoured  name  shall  lose 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  Muse, 

475  Oh !  would  thy  Bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
And  rise  more  worthy  Albion  of  thy  name, 
What  Athens  was  in  Science,  Borne  in  Power 
What  Tyre  appeared  in  her  meridian  Hour, 
Tis  thine  at  once  fair  Albion  to  have  been 

480Earth's  chief  Dictatreß,  Ocean's  lonely  Queen,  — 
But  Borne  decayed,  and  Athens  strewed  the  piain, 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lye  shattered  in  the  Main, 
Like  these  thy  Cliffs  may  sink  in  Buin  hurled, 
The  last  white  ramparts  of  a  falling  World.  — 

485  But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Caßandra's  fate      (S.  46) 
With  warning  ever  scoffed  at,  tili  too  late, 
To  lays  leß  lofty,  still  my  lay  confine 
And  urge  thy  Bards,  to  gain  a  name  like  thine, 

1808 

470.  Das  Komma  hinter  sons  durchgestrichen.  —  480.  Statt 
lonely  kann  in  der  Hs.  auch  lovely  gelesen  werden.  Die  Egerton- 
Redaktion  hat  lonely.  Dagegen  hat  Byron  in  der  5.  Auflage 
lovely  aufgenommen,  nachdem  er  in  den  vier  ersten  mighty  ein- 
gesetzt hatte.  —  487.  lays  durchgestrichen,  darüber  themes. 

Anmerkungen1, 

3.  sense  and  ivit  (ebenso  taste  and  reason  in  V.  16)  weist 
auf  die  klassizistische  Tendenz  der  Satire  hin.  —  4.  Seitenhieb 
auf  die  Romantik.  —  15.  lingering  looks  are  cast.  Wohl  nach 
Grays  Elegy  V.  88: 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind. 

1  Meine  Anmerkungen  zu  den  Murray  A  und  Murray  B  ge- 
meinsamen Versen  sind  hier  nicht  wiederholt. 
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26.  for  notice  eager:  gierig  darauf  aus,  beachtet  zu  werden.  — 
35 — 36.  Bezieht  sich  auf  die  „Introduction"  des  „Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."    mournful  ist  adverbiell  gebraucht;  vgl.  Herrmann  19. 

—  37.  Die  genannten  Geister  führen  einen  Dialog  im  1.  Ges. 
XV — XVII.  Auch  Jeffrey  hatte  das  prattlement  of  the  river  and 
mountain  spirits  als  störend  empfunden  (König  71);  vgl.  auch 
prattlement  bei  Jeffrey,  prate  bei  Byron.  —  38.  Vgl.  Lay,  1.  Ges. 
XVIII.  —  39.  gobiin  brats.  Gemeint  ist  der  Zwerg  im  1.  Ges. 
Jeffrey  bezeichnete  the  gobiin  page  als  the  capital  deformity  of  the 
poem  (König  71).  —  40.  Vgl.  3.  Ges.  XII.  —  41.  Vgl.  2.  Ges. 
XXXI.  —  42.  Vgl.  3.  Ges.  XIV.  —  43—44.  Vgl.  1.  Ges.  XXIII. 

—  45.  Vgl.  2.  Ges.  XIII.  —  46.  Vgl.  5.  Ges.  XIX.  ff.  —  Ebd.  note. 
spirits  of  flood  and  feil.  Vgl.  I.  Ges.  XIV.  —  Ebd.  a  stark 
moßtrooper.  Vgl.  the  bold  moss-trooper  (3.  Ges.  XXII)  und 
a  stark  moss-trooping  Scott  (l.  Ges.  XXI).  —  Ebd.  tivas  his 
neck-verse  at  Harribee.  Vgl.  Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee 
(1.  Ges.  XXIV).  —  Ebd.  Gilpin  Horner,  $  the  marvellous  pede- 
strian  page.  Vgl.  2.  Ges.  XXXI.  —  Ebd.  box  on  the  ear.  Vgl.  3. 
Ges.  X.  —  Ebd.  wain  of  hay.  Vgl.  3.  Ges.  XL  —  48.  the  gol den- 
crested  haughty  Marmion.  Vgl.  Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold  (Marmionl. 
Ges.  XI)  und  Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion!  (6.  Ges.  XXVIII). 

—  51.  „Bereit  den  Galgen  oder  das  Schlachtfeld  zu  zieren."  Eine 
"Wiederholung  des  in  V.  50  und  49  bereits  zweimal  ausgedrückten 
Gedankens.  —  66.  good  night  to  Marmion.    Vgl.  6.  Ges.  XXVIII. 

—  450.  Seatonian  prize.  Gestiftet  von  Thomas  Seaton  (1684 — 
1741);  vgl.  D.  N.  B.  —  452.  odes  by  Smythe.  So  steht  der  Name 
deutlich  in  der  Hs.  wie  auch  in  der  Egerton-Redaktion.  Damit 
kann  aber  nicht  der  V.  171  ff.  verspottete  Strangford  (mit  den 
Vornamen  Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Smythe  ;  vgl.  C.  I,  372  Anm.)  ge- 
meint sein,  da  dieser  weder  Oden  gedichtet,  noch  etwas  mit  Cam- 
bridge zu  tun  hat.  C.  I,  372  liest  stillschweigend  „Smyth"  und  identi- 
fiziert diesen  mit  dem  Cambridger  Historiker  William  Smyth  (1765  — 
1849 ;  vgl.  D.  N.  B.),  der  1797  in  Liverpool  einen  Band  „English 
Lyrics"  erscheinen  Hess,  welcher  1798  ebendort  eine  2.  und  1806  in 
London  eine  3.  Aufl.  erlebte.  Diese  Identifizierung  ist  dann  in  der 
neuen  Ausgabe  des  D.  N.  B.  (in  22  Bänden)  angenommen  worden, 
wie  der  in  der  Bibliographie  nachgetragene  Hinweis  auf  die  E.  B., 
wenn  auch  ohne  Angabe  des  Verses,  zeigt.  Indessen  spricht  der 
Umstand,  dass  Dallas  33  den  Namen  ebenfalls  „Smythe"  schreibt, 
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doch  einigermassen  gegen  diese  Identifizierung.  —  452  note.  the 
games  of  Hoyle.  Gemeint  ist  Edmond  Hoyle  (1672  —  1769)  der 
über  Whist  und  andere  Kartenspiele  sowie  Schach  geschrieben  hat. 
Sein  Hauptwerk,  das  in  der  1.  Auflage  „A  Short  Treatise  on  the 
G-ame  of  Whist"  betitelt  war,  führte  in  der  11.  Auflage  den  Titel: 
„Mr.  Hoyle's  Games  of  Whist,  Quadrille,  Piquet,  Chess,  and  Back- 
gammon,  Complete".  Vgl.  D.  N.  B.  An  diese  oder  eine  spätere 
ebenso  betitelte  Auflage  hat  Byron  bei  dem  Ausdrucke  the  games 
of  Hoyle  offenbar  gedacht.  —  460.  Vgl.  1.  Mosis,  XVIII,  32.  — 
462  note.  Spielt  auf  Hodgsons  Juvenalübersetzung  (1807)  an, 
die  von  der  Edinb.  Rev.  abfällig  besprochen  wurde.  Bei  der 
original  composition  wird  Byron  an  die  damals  jedenfalls  in 
Vorbereitung  befindliche,  1809  erschienene  Gedichtsammlung 
„Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  tale,  .  .  .  with  miscellaneous  poems  in  Eng- 
lish  and  Latin"  gedacht  haben.  —  463.  Isis.  Bezeichnung  des 
oberen  Teiles  der  Themse,  besonders  bei  Oxford.  Byron  stellt  die 
Universitäten  Cambridge  und  Oxford  einander  gegenüber.  —  468  und 
note  Das  Urteil  über  Richards'  Gedichte  hat  B.  aus  der  Edinb.  Rev. 
entnommen  (König  79).  —  477  ff.  Nach  König  97  zeigen  die 
Verse  eine  „verblüffende  Ähnlichkeit"  mit  einem  Essay  aus  der 
Schülerzeitschrift  „The  Microcosm",  in  welchem  der  Untergang  der 
antiken  Welt  mit  dem  künftigen  Untergang  Englands  in  Parallele 
gesetzt  wird. 


Druckfehler  und  Nachtrag. 

Murray  A  325  lies  grim  anstatt  grimm.  —  Murray  A  362. 
AVenn  ich  in  der  Zeile  nach  diesem  Verse  richtig  to  Mr  Banne 
lese,  dürfte  es  sieh  um  den  Namen  eines  Byron  persönlich  be- 
kannten Setzers  der  Druckerei  handeln,  in  welcher  der  Dichter 
den  Druck  ausführen  zu  lassen  gedachte. 


Lebenslauf. 


Am  20.  Juli  1891  wurde  ich,  Karl  Gustav  Adolf  Bud- 
juhn,  zu  Berlin  geboren.  Mein  Vater,  Gustav  Budjuhn,  ist 
Syndikus  der  Handwerkskammer  für  den  Reg.-Bez.  Brom- 
berg. Meine  Mutter,  Elisabeth,  geb.  Dunkel,  wurde  mir 
vor  1 1  Jahren  durch  den  Tod  entrissen.  Ich  bin  Prote- 
stant und  Preusse.  In  Bromberg  besuchte  ich  das  Kgl. 
Realgymnasium,  das  ich  Ostern  1911  mit  dem  Zeugnis 
der  Reife  verliess.  Darauf  studierte  ich  an  den  Uni- 
versitäten Berlin,  Rostock  und  Erlangen  bis  S.-S.  1915 
Germanistik  (vorzugsweise  Englisch),  Romanistik  und 
Philosophie.    Meine  akademischen  Lehrer  waren: 

Baesecke,  Brandl,  Brückner,  Delmer,  Ebeling,  Erhardt, 
Palckenberg,  Ludwig  Geiger,  Golther,  Haguenin,  Harsley, 
Heusler,  Kuntze,  Lasson,  Lindner,  Morf,  Rambeau, 
Riehl,  Roethe,  Saran,  Erich  Schmidt  f,  Simmel,  Spies, 
Varnhagen  und  Adolf  Wagner. 

Aller  dieser  werde  ich  stets  dankbar  gedenken.  Be- 
sonders fühle  ich  mich  Herrn  Geheimrat  Varnhagen 
verpflichtet,  der  mir  den  Rat  gab,  meine  Dissertation 
in  vorliegender  Gestalt  auszuarbeiten,  und  mich  dabei  mit 
unermüdlichem  Interesse  unterstützte.  Für  den  Einfluss 
und  die  Förderung,  die  mein  anglistisches  Studium  durch 
ihn  erfuhr,  ist  diese  ihm  gewidmete  Arbeit  ein  beschei-' 
dener  Ausdruck  des  Dankes. 


